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THE TWENTY-NINTH NIGHT OF THE 
ILIAD. 


So both the armies slept, the Greeks secure 

Within their trench, the Trojans on the plain. 

But Hector slept not; him the manly joy 

Stirred to the quick, of the great foeman’s 
arms 

Stripped from Patroclus, and a new-born hope 

Of Grecian galleys crowding sai] to Greece 

Woke in him, and of nine-year trodden plains 

Waving with corn-crops, and the Scaan gates 

Wide open, and wide-open children’s eyes 

Listening the wonders of a bygone war. 

So his thoughts burnt within him, and he rose 

Restless, and stepped aloof, and, spear in hand, 

Paced with quick steps the narrow sand that 
lay 

Betwixt the bale-fires and the sentries’ round. 

On one side were the fires, and sleeping men, 

And yellow-flashing armor piled in heaps ; 

On the other, some twelve fathoms’ breadth 
apart, 

The silent sentries, silvered by the moon, 

Stole sidelong looks: forever and anon 

He paused, and poised, and drew hard breath, 
and drank 

Imagined joy of battle ; and they knew 

The man they loved, the hope of all they loved, 

And whispered each to each, and shrank away. 

So for some hour he ranged, and the moon 
sank, 

And all the watchmen’s helmets sank in gloom 

Of Ida’s shadow, and the sinking fires 

Flashed fitful, and uneasy men were stirred, 

Dreaming the death-fights of the day to dawn. 

And Hector’s steps were slackened in their 
speed, 

And his heart sank within him, for the 
thoughts 

Of young Astyanax, and the care-worn smile 

Of sweet Andromache, and his comrades’ love, 

And the great trust of Priam and of Troy, 

Melted his mood. A dim foreshadowing 

Of what should be, and somewhat of a fear 

(Bethinking him of Peleus’ mighty son, 

And the fierce war-shout hurled across the 
trench) : 

Troubled his manhood; and there came to 
him 

What comes to brave men after victory won, 

As ague-chill to fevered limbs, a deep 

Distrust of self, and questionings of the past, 

Whether the glory of Patroclus slain 

Were rightly his, and if the words he spake 

That evening in the Assembly were the fruits 

Of well-considered wisdom, or of pride 

Prompted by Ate, who infatuates men. 

So his soul communed with itself, and spake : 

*“O me! what darkness is about the world, 

And the hard Gods hide things from sight of 
men ! 

Why do they fight on this side and on that ? 

For surely one is right, and one is wrong, 

Ours right, the other wrong, I know not which ; 

But this I know, that I have lived my life 

A noble one, and clean from every blame, 

And done the gods due homage, and have 


With might, nor ever with a boastful tongue, 

Nor ever done despite to fallen foe. 

And now must I go forth to meet this man, 

And either he will slay me, or be slain. 

And, if he slay me, sorrow will befall 

Our women, who lift daily hands to Zeus, 

And all our innocent babes, who suck the 

breast. 

And if I slay him, how shall [ escape 

Athene’s wrath? Which of these things is 

just ? 

Or are we men but playthings of the hour, 

The puppets of the gods, who smile to see 

Our chafes and frets? Best then to end the 

lay. 

For surely there is peace beyond the grave, 

Or, if not peace, a knowledge of the right 

And power to do. Then let what will be be.” 

So Hector communed, and the sudden sun 

Led up the day that was to see him die. 
Spectator. O. OGLE, 


WHERE IS YESTERDAY? 


“ MOTHER! some things I want to know, 
Which puzzle and confuse me so. 

To-day is present, as you say ; 

But tell me, where is yesterday ? 


“I did not see it as it went ; 

I only know how it was spent — 

In play, and pleasure, though in rain ; 
Then why won’t it come back again? 


“ To-day, the sun shines bright and clear ; 
But then, to-morrow’s drawing near. 
To-day — oh, do not go away! 

And vanish like dear yesterday. 


“Tis when the sun and all the light 

Has gone, and darkness brings the night, 
It seems to me, you steal away, 

And change your name to yesterday. 


“ And will a// time be just the same? 
To-day —the only name remain? 
And shall I always have to say, 
To-morrow you'll be yesterday ? 


“T wonder, when we go to heaven, 
If there a record will be given 

Of all our thoughts and all our ways, 
Writ on the face of yesterdays ? 


“If so, I pray God grant to me 
That mine a noble life may be ; 
For then, I’ll greet with joyous gaze 
The dear, lost face of — yesterdays. 





fought 


Chambers’ Journal. M. HOLDEN. 











NATURE AND LAW. 


From The Modern Review. 
NATURE AND LAW. 


“THE laws of light and gravitation,” 
wrote Mr. Atkinson to Harriet Martineau 
thirty years ago, “extend over the uni- 
verse, and explain whole classes of phe- 
nomena; ” and this “ explanation,” accord- 
ing to the same writer, is all-sufficient, 
“philosophy finding no God in nature, 
nor seeing the want of any.” The “ad- 
vanced” philosophy of the present time 
goes still further; asserting that as the 
progress of science now places it beyond 
doubt that all the phenomena of nature — 
physical, biological, and mental — are but 
manifestations of certain fundamental 
“properties of matter,” acting in accor- 
dance with fixed laws, “there is no room 
for a God in nature.” And scientific 
thinkers who do not accept this as the 
conclusion obviously deducible from their 
recognition of the universality of the 
“reign of law,” are branded as either 
illogical thinkers, or as cowardly adher- 
ents of a bygone superstition — men who 
are either deficient in the power to reason 
out the conclusions to which their own 
premises necessarily lead, or have not the 
courage to face them. 

There can be no question of the in- 
fluence that is being exerted by the reit- 
eration of these assertions on the intelli- 
gent thought of the younger generation. 
Over and over again has it been pointed 
out with truth, that whenever science and 
theology have come into conflict, theology 
has had in the end to go to the wall. The 
Copernican system of astronomy has 
established itself in spite of the thunders 
of the Vatican. The geological inter- 
pretation of the history of the earth has 
taken the place of the Mosaic cosmogony 
in the current belief of educated men, 
notwithstanding all the denunciations of 
theological orthodoxy. Any one who 
should now maintain the universality of 
the Noachian deluge, to doubt which was 
once to peril one’s salvation, would be 
laughed at as an ignoramus. The an- 
tiquity of man, which no more than 
twenty years ago was repudiated as a dan- 
gerous heresy, has already passed beyond 
the region of discussion. And so, it is 





7°7 
affirmed, as the doctrine of evolution has 
now established itself in the minds of au 
competent judges as an indisputable ver- 
ity, science — which formerly attacked and 
mastered only the outworks of theology 
— will be assuredly no less successful in 
its assault on the citadel itself. The 
“creation” of the old revelation will fall 
before the “evolution” of the new; the 
notion of power will be superseded by 
that of law; the evidences of “ design” 
will be disposed of by the fact of “ natural 
selection ;” and the “potencies ” of mat- 
ter will henceforth be the only subjects 
about which sensible men will concern 
themselves. 

Now I fully accept it as the highest 
work of the man of science, whatever his 
department of study, to seek out those 
“laws” which express the order of na- 
ture. But I affirm that even supposing 
him to have so completely succeeded in 
his search, as to be able to formulate a 
general statement in which they could be 
all embodied, and from which all the phe- 
nomena of the universe could be traced 
out deductively, the question of the cause 
of those phenomena would be left just 
where it was; the “law” simply express- 
ing the order and physical conditions of 
their occurrence, and giving no real “ex- 
planation ” of them. 

Much of what seems to me a prevalent 
confusion of thought on this subject — 
nothing being more common than to speak 
of laws as “governing ” or “ regulating ” 
phenomena, and to affirm that phenomena 
are sufficiently “accounted for” when 
they can be shown to be “consequences ” 
of a law — seems to me to be traceable to 
the double sense in which the word “law” 
is habitually used. And the purpose of 
my present paper will be to help my read- 
ers to “think themselves clear ” upon this 
matter, by showing the fundamental dif- 
ference between the /ega/ and the strictly 
scientific conception of law, and by exam- 
ining into the theological bearing of each. 
And if, in so doing, I go over ground 
which has been trodden until it seems 
perfectly familiar, and use illustrations 
that may be thought to have been worn to 
triteness, it is because I believe that the 
best lessons are often to be drawn from 
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the most familiar things, 7f they be looked 
at from the right point of view. 

I. When we speak of the “laws” of a 
State, we mean the rules laid down by the 
governing power of that State for the con- 
duct of its members; which rules its 
executive is charged with enforcing by 
the power it wields. But there may be 
laws which a government regards as ob- 
solete, and thinks it inexpedient to en- 
force (as is the case with many of those 
still inscribed on our statute-book); or 
others of recent enactment, which a gov- 
ernment may be deterred from carrying 
into execution by the antagonistic force 
of public opinion (as happened many times 
in regard to the “fugitive-sla.e law” of 
the United States). Or, again, the execu- 
tive may itself be paralyzed by a panic, 
which allows mob-force for the time to 
reign supreme (as in the riots of London 
in 1780, and the riots of Bristol in 1831); 
or may be overthrown by a revolution 
which subverts its authority, leaving an- 
archy to prevail until a new government 
shall have been constituted. ‘Thus it is 
clear that State-made laws have no co- 
ercive action zz themselves; that action 
being entirely dependent upon the en- 
forcement of them by the governing 
power, of whose will they are to be re- 
garded as the expressions. The very term 
“ government,” indeed, carries with it the 
idea of a governing power on the one 
hand, and of a people controlled by it on 
the other. And when we speak of a State 
as “governed dy law,” we mean no more 
than that its controlling power “governs 
according to law;” or, in other words, 
that it acts, not on the arbitrary dicta- 
tion of its own will, but in accordance 
with certain fixed and determinate rules, 
in which that will is expressed, and with- 
in which it limits its exercise. 

It is thus that when we pass from the 
sphere of human government to that of 
the divine, and speak of the universe as 
“ governed” by the “laws” of a Supreme 
Ruler, we mean that his power is exerted, 
not like that of an arbitrary potentate 
who changes his course of action as his 
own caprice or passion may direct, but 
like that of a benevolent sovereign whose 
rule is in uniform and orderly conformity 





with certain fixed principles, originally 
determined as conducive to the welfare 
and happiness of his people. 

Such in the earlier stages of scientific 
inquiry, when the uniformities of nature 
first attracted the attention of thoughtfnl 
men, seems to have been the aspect under 
which the “laws ” that express them were 
generally regarded. While the Hebrew 
mind, nursed in the idea of an anthropo- 
morphic theocracy, regarded all the phe- 
nomena of the universe as the immediate 
expressions of the personal will of its 
national Deity, and, so far from feeling 
any incredulity as to “supernatural” or 
apparently disorderly occurrences, ex- 
pected them as the appropriate attesta- 
tions of his authority, the philosophers of 
Greece and Rome, who gave themselves 
rather to the study of the order of nature, 
and were strongly impressed by its uni- 
formities, for the most part saw in them 
(as expressed by the application of the 
word sosmos, originally meaning “ or- 
derly arrangement,” to designate the uni- 
verse) the manifestations of supreme 
designing and controlling minds.* And 
among those who, nearer our own time, 
most advanced our knowledge of that 
order, the same conception of the nature 
of the “laws” expressive of it continued 
to prevail. Thus it is recorded of Kepler, 
that when, after a life devoted to the 
search, he had discovered the three laws 
of planetary motion which have made his 
name immortal, he spoke with devout 
gratitude of the ample reward he had 
received for his labors, in having been 
thus permitted “to think the thoughts of 
God.” And no one who has followed the 
course of Newton’s discoveries and his 
own mode of viewing them, can doubt 
that this idea was alike dominant in his 
mind. For when charged by some of the 
theologians of his time with (as they 
affirmed) superseding the divine agency 
in the production of the movements of the 
planetary system, by attributing them to 
hypothetical forces of his own creation, 
he defended himself by showing that his 
“ Principia” simply aimed to express the 
mode in which that agency exerts itself. 


* Every reader of Cicero’s treatise ‘* De Natura 
Deorum”? will recollect this to be its *‘ argument.” 
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II. But as the scientific conception of 
“Jaw,” based on the discoveries of Kep- 
ler and Newton, extended itself into 
every department of nature, and one class 
of her phenomena after another was 
brought within its range, the idea of 
divine government, originally embodied 
in the phrase “laws of nature,” dropped 
away; the study of “final causes” was 
found to hamper, instead of guiding, 
scientific research; and the more thor- 
oughly the pursuit of the truth as it is in 
nature has been freed from theological 
trammels, the more successful that pur- 
suit has been. While, however, the idea 
of “government” by a God is now ex- 
cluded, by general consent, from the 
domain of science, the notion of “ gov- 
ernment” by law has taken its place, not 
only in popular thought, but in the minds 
of many who claim the right to lead it; 
and it is the validity of this motion which 
I have now to call in question. 


We may, I think, best begin our in- 
quiry into what a “law of nature” really 
means, by tracing historically the progress 
of our knowledge of that one, whose sim- 
plicity of form allows it to be stated with 
the greatest clearness and precision, and 
whose universality seems to have been 
demonstrated beyond all question. I 
mean, of course, the law of gravitation, as 
enunciated by Newton; which affirms 
that “all masses of matter attract one 
another with forces directly proportional 
to their masses, and inversely propor- 
tional to the squares of their distances.” 
As | pointed out in my former paper, 
what is meant by “force,” in this and 
similar expressions, is the “ pull” of 
which we ourselves become sensible in 
any attempt we make to resist its ‘action 
—as when we try to hold back a piece of 
iron that is being drawn towards a pow- 
erful magnet. 

That all solid or liquid bodies fall to 
the ground if unsupported must have been 
among the very earliest of the generalized 
experiences of the human race; and the 
downward “pull” felt by every one who 
held such bodies in his hand, justified his 
attributing their fall, when let go, to the 
“attraction” exerted upon them by the 





earth. The difference between the “ pulls ” 
exerted by stones of different sizes, would 
give the notion of differences of weight; 
and certain standards being adopted, the 
balance supplied the means of more ex- 
actly determining the downward “pull” 
of a mass, than any personal estimate of it 
could afford. Differences of weight being 
thus determined between masses of the 
same size, but of different kinds of matter 
—as, for instance, between a cube of lead 
and a cube of stone, or between a cubic 
vessel of water and a block of wood of the 
same dimensions — gave the notion of 
differences of relative weight (or “ spe- 
cific gravity ”); and the weight of water be- 
ing taken as the standard of comparison, 
a distinction was drawn between “ heavy ” 
and “light” bodies. The floating of a 
piece of wood on the surface of water, 
and its rising-up from the bottom when 
no longer held down, were rightly inter- 
preted as a consequence of their respec- 
tive downward tendencies or relative 
weights ; for since it could be shown by 
experiment that if equal measures of 
wood and of water were put in the two 
scales of a balance, the water would go 
down, it was seen that the earth must 
have a greater attraction for it, and that 
the ascent of the wood is brought about 
by the descent of the water to take its 
place. 

Now here we have a very simple case 
of what is commonly called the “ expla- 
nation” of a natural phenomenon. To 
those who first reflected on the matter, the 
ascent of the solid wood through the 
liquid water might seem an exception to 
the general uniformity, for which the 
philosopher of the time would be desired 
to account. And he would do so by 
showing that it is really zz accordance 
with such uniformity. Further than this 
he could not go; and further than this 
no scientific explanation can go. As J. S. 
Mill has truly said, “In science, those 
who speak of explaining any phenomenon 
mean (or should mean) pointing out not 
some more familiar, but merely some 
more general, phenomenon, of which it is 
a partial exemplification.” But our an- 
cient philosopher could mot have so ex- 
plained the ascent of smoke, for he knew 





not that both the atmosphere and the 
smoke have weight, but that the smoke, 
being the lighter of the two, ascends like 
a piece of wood through a column of 
water; and he could only account for it 
by attributing to the smoke an excep- 
tional “ levity,” which made 7¢ ascend, 
whilst a// other bodies descended. But 
he could not really get any nearer to the 
“ cause ” of the general, than to that of this 
exceptional phenomenon. As it is a 
“ property,” he would say, of the earth to 
attract, and of bodies in general to be at- 
tracted by it, downwards, so it is a 
“ property ” of smoke to mount upwards. 
But this is nothing more than another 
form of stating the facts familiar to every- 
body. Such philosophers as talk of laws 
“ explaining ” phenomena, or of the “ po- 
tencies”’ of matter as giving a sufficient 
account of its activities, seem to me not 
to have got beyond that “ wisdom of the 
ancients,” which, in such acase as that 
just cited, they would themselves repudi- 
ate as mere “folly.” 

The notion of the attractive force of 
the earth, unchecked by any right concep- 
tion of the action of force in producing 
motion, led the ancients into a very 
strange error. As the “weight” of a 
body is the expression of the downward 
“pull”? which the earth exerts upon it, it 
seemed natural to suppose that the vaée of 
the fall of any heavy body to the ground 
would increase in proportion to that 
weight, so that a body weighing ten 
ge would fall ten times as fast as a 

ody weighing one pound. And this was 
formulated as a “law’’ by Aristotle, and 
accepted by “educated ” mankind as such 
for nearly two thousand years; for al- 
though it might have been at once dis- 
roved by the very simple experiment of 
etting fall the two weights at the same 
moment from the top of a high tower, and 
observing when they respectively struck 
the ground at the bottom, the authority of 
Aristotle on the one hand (to doubt which 
was rank heresy), and what seemed the 
“common sense of the matter” on the 
other, prevented it from being called in 
question. 

Here again (as it seems to me) we may 
find a lesson of great value. Aristotle 
was undoubtedly —as regards science — 
the “ master mind” of the ancient philos- 
ophy; but in this matter he proceeded 
upon A7zs own conceptions, instead of upon 
ascertained facts; and he consequently 
presumed to make laws for nature, instead 
of setting himself to determine what are 
the laws of nature, — framing general ex- 
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pressions of what he thought wzus¢ be her 
orderly uniformities, instead of inquiring 
what these uniformities really are, an 
basing his generalizations upon them. 

It was by Galileo that this matter was 
first experimentally investigated. While 
yet a student in medicine at the Univer- 
sity of Pisa (his native town), his attention 
was attracted by the swinging of one of 
the chandeliers from the lofty roof of the 
cathedral, which suggested to him a se- 
ries of experiments upon the vibrations of 
pendulums of different lengths, — with- 
out, however, causing him to pursue the 
subject further than the devising an in- 
strument for measuring the rate of the 
pulse. But the interest he took in the 
study of mathematics and mechanics 
proved so strong as to Jead him to devote 
himself entirely to them, with a success 
that caused him to be appointed lecturer 
on those subjects in the university. Al- 
though no religious reformation could 
then make head in Italy, a revolt against 
the domination of Aristotle was begin- 
ning to break out among its scientific 
men; and undeterred by the fate of 
Giordano Bruno (who was burned by the 
Inquisition at Rome in 1600), Galileo early 
joined the movement party. One of the 
first of the Aristotelian doctrines which 
he called in question, was that which I 
have just cited. He saw that it must be 
erroneous, as taking no account of the 
very obvious consideration that while the 
“pull” of the earth on a weight of ten 
pounds is ten times as great as it is upon 
the weight of one pound, it has to give 
motion to ten times the mass ; so that the 
rates of fall of the two bodies would be 
the same. His teaching on this subject 
being opposed by his colleagues, Galileo, 
in the presence of the whole university, 
ascended the “leaning tower,” and drop- 
ping from its summit bodies of different 
weights, he showed that (with an incon- 
siderable difference, due to the resistance 
of the air) they reached the bottom in the 
same times. 

As the monument of an experiment 
which gave the death-blow to the uascien- 
tific legislation of Aristotle, and prepared 
the way for the scientific legislation of 
Newton, the “leaning tower” of Pisa, 
beautiful in itself as an architectural work, 
has a far grander interest for all who can 
appreciate this great step in the emanci- 
pation of thought, which should cause it 
to be preserved with the most jealous 
care so long as its stones will hold to- 
gether. 





But this demolition of an old error was 
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only the first result of Galileo’s experi- 
mental researches. For he found, by 
letting fall similar weights from different 
heights, that the rate of motion of the 
falling body continually increases as it 
descends; a body that falls sixteen feet 
in onze second, falling sixty-four feet in 
zwo seconds, one hundred and forty-four 
feet in ¢hree seconds, and two hundred 
and fifty-six feet in four seconds, this last 
being probably the greatest height at 
which he could experiment. These re- 
sults were found capable of being ex- 
pressed by a very simple formula, — that 
the ¢ota/ fall in any number of seconds is 
the product of the square of that number 
multiplied into the fall in the first second. 
But there was no adequate ground for 
asserting, or even for expecting, that this 
formula would hold good in regard to a 
body let fall from a height of fen or a 
hundred times two hundred and fifty-six 
feet. The “law” was, in that stage, the 
simple generalized expression of facts 
within the range of actual knowledge. 
No one had a right to say how far above 
the general surface of the earth its attrac- 
tive force extends ; nor could it be affirmed 
with any certainty, that the fall of bodies 
from great mountain heights would follow 
the same “law” as their fall from the top 
of a tower. 

But a great advance was made, when 
Galileo applied to this case the general 
doctrine of the action of “accelerating 
forces,” to which his study of mechanics 
had led him. For he saw that when the 
falling body is let go, it starts from a state 
of rest, its velocity being o; and that since 
itis receiving afresh, at every instant of 
its fall, the same “pull” from the earth 
as that which first puts it in motion, its 
rate of movement must undergo a contin- 
ual regular acceleration. On the basis of 
this conception, a very simple computa- 
tion showed that during the first second 
it will have thus acquired a velocity, 
which, if there were zo fresh “pull,” 
would carry it through thirty-two feet in 
the next second, but which, wth the 
fresh “pull,” would cause it to descend 
forty-eight feet, making sixty-four feet in 
the two seconds, —and soon. The sim- 
ply empirical law, then, which at first had 
no higher value than it derived from its 
accordance with a very limited experience, 
and which might, or might not, be found 
to hold good beyond the range of that ex- 
perience, acquired a rationa/ value, as the 
expression of what may be fairly antici- 
pated to be the continually accelerating 
rate of motion of falling bodies, due to 
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the constantly acting attraction of the 
earth upon all bodies within its range. 
And thus it was reasonab/e to expect, that 
within the range of the earth’s attraction 
—whatever that range might be —the 


rate of descent of bodies falling towards 


its surface would still be found to conform 
to it. But no one could then form any 
definite idea as to the extent of that 
range. It was, as we shall presently see, 
the bold “ scientific imagination ” of New- 
ton, which first framed the conception — 
and his vast mathematical ability, which 
enabled him to give it definite shape — 
that the moon is constantly “ falling” 
towards the earth at a rate exactly con- 
formable to that “law” of terrestrial 
gravitation, with which the name and 
fame of Galileo will ever be associated. 
My own first ideas of the Newtonian 
philosophy, if I rightly remember, were 
drawn from the answer given in that best 
child’s book of my generation, “ Even- 
ings at Home,” to the question, “ Why 
does an apple fall?”” Whether the apple 
of Newton is to be relegated, like that of 
Tell, to the limbo of “myths,” is a ques- 
tion I shall not stop to discuss. It is 
enough that the story serves to illustrate 
the “idea.” Probably if the question 
were put to a hundred “educated ” peo- 
ple, ninety-nine of them would give one of 
these two answers, “Because of the 
earth’s attraction,” or “Because of the 
law of gravitation.” But, as I have 
shown, to speak of the attraction of the 
earth, is merely to express, in different 
words, the fact that it “draws” the apple 
downwards ; and if we go further and say 
that the earth draws downwards not only 
apples, but stones, water, and air —in 
fact, all material bodies whatever — we 
only express a general uniformity, of 
which we know nothing more than thatit 
zs. Clearly it is no real “explanation ” 
of the fall of any ove apple, to say that a// 
apples or. a// material bodies fall when 
unsupported. So the “law” of gravita- 
tion is merely an expression of that gen- 
eral uniformity, framed with a scientific 
exactness which enables us to say “ with 
certainty ” (in common parlance) what will 
be the time occupied in the fall of a heavy 
body through any given number of feet. 
But that “certainty” depends not upon 
any “governing” action of the “law” 
itself, —for into the purely scientific con- 
ception of law the idea of a governing 
power does not enter; but solely upon 
our rational expectation that what has 
been found conformable to a vast experi- 
ence in the past, under every variety of 
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conditions, will in like manner prove con- 
formable to it in the future. 

Before, however, we follow the devel- 
opment of Galileo’s doctrine of terrestrial 
gravitation into the Newtonian doctrine 
of universal gravitation, we must deal. 
with another of the “laws” imposed on 
nature by the ancient philosophy. It was 
held that as a cérc/e is the most “ perfect” 
figure, and as the motions of the celestial 
bodies must be “ perfect,” they must 
revolve in circles; whether round the 
sun, as Pythagoras maintained, or round 
the earth, as Aristotle and the later 
schoolmen taught. Every tyro knows 
how the Ptolemaic system of astronomy, 
based on the latter conception, developed 
itself into a mechanism of most ingen- 
iously devised complexity, by the neces- 
sity of continually adding new cycles and 
epicycles to “account for” the new dis- 
cordances which improved methods of 
observation were continually bringing to 
light between the actual and the predicted 
places of the heavenly bodies, This 
method of “accounting for” them was a 
pure assumption; and yet it answered its 
purpose so well, as to form the basis of 
the methods of astronomical computation 
in use at the present time.* But when 
Copernicus revived the scheme of Pythag- 
oras, and the comparative simplicity of 
his system (doing away with a large part 
of the cumbrous machinery of the Ptole- 
maic) recommended it to the acceptance 
of minds not trammelled by their own 
scholastic prejudices, or dominated by 
ecclesiastical tyranny, the whole question 
had to be studied afresh; and it was by 
the marvellous perseverance and ingenu- 
ity of Kepler, the contemporary and friend 
of Galileo, that the solution of it was 
found. Starting with the conviction that 
there wust be an “order” (if he could 
only find it out), he passed his life in a 
series of guesses as to what that order 
might be; and his ingenuity in guessing 
was only surpassed by his eagerness in 
subjecting every guess to the test of its 


* It is not a little singular that notwithstanding the 
great advance which mathematical science has made 
since Newton’s time, no formula has yet been devised 
for directly computing the place of a planet or comet 
in an elliptic orbit; all ouch computations being still 
made on the assumption of uniform circular motion, 
with cycles and eyicycles “‘ interpolated’’ (after the 
method of Ptolemy) so as to attain any required ap- 
proximation to absolute correctness. And thus, both 
as generalizing the facts of observation, and.as furnish- 
ing the only basis for accurate prediction, this complex 
conception (as now perfected) would have had even a 
je ag claim to be received as true to nature than Kep- 
ler’s “laws” of elliptic motion, until these were shown 
to be deducibie from Newton’s grand and simple as- 


strict conformity with observed facts, and 
by his candid readiness to abandon it so 
soon as its discordance became clear to 
him. Limiting his studies to the orbit of 
Mars, he brought to the explanation of 
the observed places of that planet all the 
resources of eccentric but uniform circilar 
motion, which he could devise both for 
Mars and the earth ; but found, time after 
time, that Mars “burst all the chains of 
the equations, and broke forth from the 
prisons of the tables.” At last it occurred 
to him to try an e//ifse ; and on project- 
ing this as the path of the planet, he 
found, to his great joy, that the observed 
places of Mars in the heavens corre- 
sponded so exactly with what they should 
be on that assumption, as to afford the 
strongest assurance of its truth.. But 
this hypothesis of the elliptical orbit of 
Mars did not “explain” anything; it did 
no more than state in general terms the 
course of that one planet’s motion. Why 
Mars should take that course, was a 
question on which he threw no light. 
And, however probable he might think it 
that the other planets also move in ellip- 
tic orbits, he neither proved it as a fact 
by the like experimental investigation, 
nor could adduce any other ground for 
such probability than that general idea of 
uniformity and harmony which was the 
basis of his whole work. It is clear, then, 
that Kepler’s frst “law of planetary 
motion” has in itself no “ governing” 
power whatever. 

While working out his conception of 
elliptical motion, Kepler was baffled for a 
time by the discordance between the ob- 
served places of Mars, and the places 
which would be predicted for him on the 
assumption of “uniform” motion in an 
elliptic —instead of in a circular — orbit. 
Finding that motion to be much more 
rapid in the part of the orbit nearer the 
sun, than in the part more remote from it, 
he again applied himself to his old work 
of guessing; and it is singular that he 
was led to hit upon what is known as his 
second law —the passage of the “radius 
vector” over equal areas in equal times 
— by an erroneous physical conception of 
a driving force emanating from the sun, 
and acting more powerfully on near bodies 
than those at a distance. Now this 
second “law,” like the first, was simply 
nothing else than a theoretical generaliza- 
tion of a class of facts; its value lay en- 
tirely in the correctness with which it 
expressed them; and so far was Kepler 
from having attained to any higher con- 





sumptions. 


ception of its import, that what he re- 
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garded as a triumphant confirmation of 
his doctrine came out of a merely acci- 
dental relation between the ellipse and 
the circle.* 

It was not until twelve years after the 
publication of his first two “laws,” that 
Kepler was able to announce the discov- 
ery of the third; which expresses the 
numerical relation between the respective 
distances of the planets from the sun, and 
the ¢imes of their revolution around him. 
This again was the outcome of a long 
series of guesses. And what was re- 
markable as to the error of the idea which 
suggested the second law to his mind, 
was still more remarkable as to the third; 
for not only, in his search for the “ har- 
mony ” of which he felt assured, did he 
proceed on the erroneous notion of a 
whirling force emanating from the sun, 
which decreases with increase of distance, 
but he took as his guide another assump- 
tion no less erroneous, viz., that the 
masses of the planets increase with their 
cistances from the sun. In order to 
make this last fit with the facts, he was 
driven to assume a relation of their respec- 
tive densities, which we now know to be 
utterly untrue; for, as he himself says, 
“unless we assume this proportion of the 
densities, the law of the periodic times 
will not answer.” Thus, says his biogra- 
pher, “three out of the four suppositions 
made by Kepler to explain the beautiful 
law he had detected, are now indisputably 
known to be false;’”? what he considered 
to be the froof of it, being only a mode of 
false reasoning by which “any required 
result might be deduced from any given 
principles.” And yet I cannot doubt that 
if Kepler had found his “law” to be in- 
consistent with the facts of which it was 
the generalized expression, he would have 
at once surrendered this pet child of his 
old age, with the same honest zeal for 
truth that led him to abandon the earlier 
offspring of his creative brain. 

Neither of the “laws” formulated by 
Kepler, then, can be regarded as having 
any higher than an absolutely empirical 
value ; being good as expressions of cer- 
tain classes +4 uniformities observable in 
nature; but, as he left them, quite un- 
trustworthy — except as a guide to further 
inquiry — beyond the limits of the expe- 
rience on which they were based. They 
had (as it seems to me) just the value of 


* I do not know any more instructive or interesting 
scientific mye than the “ Life of Kepler’ by 
Drinkwater, published by the long-since defunct *‘ So- 
ciety for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge,” which 
did much good work of this kind half a century ago. 





what is commonly known as “ Bode’s 
formula” (called by Professor Newcome 
the “law of Titius”), in regard to the 
distances of the planets from the sun; 
for this gave a numerical expression of 
the several distances of Mercury, Venus, 
the earth, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, and Ura- 
nus, which not only agreed sufficiently 
well with the observed facts to suggest 
the existence of a real “law,” but actu- 
ally led to the prediction of a “lost plan- 
et” between Mars and Jupiter, which has 
been verified by the discovery of some- 
where near two hundred “asteroids,” to 
say nothing of streams of meteorites. 
The discovery of Neptune, however, ef- 
fectually demolished the credit of this 
“law;” the distance of that planet from 
the sun proving to be nearly one-fourth 
less than the formula would make it.* 
The first of the great achievements of 
Newton in relation to our present subject, 
was a piece of purely geometrical reason- 
ing. Assuming two forces to act on a 
body, of which one should be capable of 
imparting to it uniform motion ina straight 
line, whilst the other should attract it 
towards a fixed point in accordance with 
Galileo’s law of terrestrial gravity, he 
demonstrated that the path of the body 
would be deflected into a curve, which 
must be one of the conic sections; and 
that, if the two forces are in near equiva- 
lence the one to the other, the curve will 
be an ellipse. (Galileo had already shown 
that the path of the projectile in which 
ravity preponderates over the onward 
orce, is a parabola.) He proved, more- 
over, that the motion of any body thus 
traversing an elliptical orbit round a cen- 
tre of attraction must conform in its vary- 
ing rates to Kepler’s second law. And 
further, he. showed that if a number of 
bodies be moving round the same centre 
of attraction at different distances, the 
rates of their revolution must conform to 
Kepler’s third law. By assuming the 
existence of these two balanced forces, 
therefore, he not only showed that all the 
observed uniformities could be deduced 
from that one simple conception, but fur- 


* It may not be uninstructive to note that in their 
mathematical search for this stranger, which mani- 
fested its presence by disturbing the motionsiof Uranus, 
both Adams and Leverrier took Bode’s formula as the 
basis of their computations, assuming its distance from 
the sun to be somewhat more than twice that of Ura- 
nus. And it was by nothing more or less than a fortu- 
nate coincidence, that the new planet was found in the 
place which they agreed in assigning to it; for if the 
search had been made a year earlier or a year later, its 
actual place would have been so far from its computed 
place, that it would probably not have been found until 
new computations had been made on the basis of some 
more lucky guess, 
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nished a rational basis for the assured 
expectation that the like uniformities 
would prevail in every other case. And 
the verification of this expectation by the 
discovery that even comets move in ellip- 
tical orbits, and that, if these orbits can 
be exactly determined by observation, and 
the influence of perturbing forces rc 
estimated, their return can be predicted, 
may be considered as fully justifying such 
an expectation, so far at least as the solar 
system is concerned. 

But the “law” at which we thus ar- 
rive, is only a higher and more compre- 
hensive generalization of the facts of 
celestial observation, and rests on as- 
sumptions which are not only uuproved 
but uuzprovable. For the idea of contin- 
uous onward motion in a straight line, 
as the result of an original impulsive 
force not antagonized or affected by any 
other—formularized by Newton as his 
first “law of motion” —is not borne out 
by any acquired experience, and does not 
seem likely to be ever thus verified. For 
in no experiment we have it in our power 
to make, can we entirely eliminate the 
antagonizing effect of friction and atmo- 
spheric resistance; and thus all move- 
ment that is subject to this retardation, 
and is not sustained by any fresh action 
of the impelling force, must come to an 
end. Hence the conviction commonly 
entertained that Newton’s first “law” of 
motion szst be true, cannot be philosoph- 
ically admitted to be anything more than 
a high probability, based on the fact that 
the more completely we can eliminate all 
antagonizing influénces, the nearer we get 
to the perpetuity of movement once ini- 
tiated. Tosay that this “law” is so self- 
evident that we cannot help accepting it 
as an “axiom” or necessary form of 
thought, is to run counter to the historical 
fact, that the great thinkers of antiquity 
—whom none have ever onueanall in 
pure thinking power—accepted as the 
dictate of universal experience, that all 
terrestrial motions come to an end; and 
were thus led t6 range the ce/estial mo- 
tions in a different category, as going on 
forever. 

So, again, we have no #roof, and in the 
nature of things can never get one, of 
the assumption of the attractive force ex- 
erted either by the earth, or by any of 
the bodies of the solar system, upon other 
bodies a¢ a distance.* All that we can 


* Newton himself strongly felt that the impossibilit 
of rationally accounting for action at a distance throug! 
an intervening vacuum, was the weak point of his sys- 
tem. The science of the present day is seeking for the 


be said to £now (as I have already pointed 
out) is that which we learn from our own 
experience as to the attraction of the 
earth for bodies near its surface. And 
although Newton is commonly credited 
with having “ demonstrated” the identity 
between terrestrial gravity and the force 
which deflects the moon out of its straight 
course, and with having thus “proved” 
the universality of the mutual attraction 
of masses of matter, I speak with the 
authority to which I consider myself en- 
titled, not by my own study of this sub- 
ject, but by the answers of the greatest 
masters of it to questions I have put to 
them, — that what Newton really did was 
to show that such an exact xumerical con- 
formity exists between the rate of fall of 
the moon towards the earth (that is to 
say, her deflection from her onward rec- 
tilineal path) in any given time, and the 
rate of a body actually falling to the 
earth’s surface (according to Galileo’s 
law), as justifies the assumption of the 
identity of the force which causes the 
former, with that of which we have expe- 
rience in the production of the latter. 
Now, in regard to the sun’s attraction 
for the earth and planets, we have no cer- 
tain experience at all. Unless we could 
be transported to his surface, we should 
have no means of experientia'ly compar- 
ing solar gravity with terrestrial gravity; 
and if we cou/d ascertain this, we should 
be no nearer the determination of his 
attraction for bodies at a distance. The 
doctrine of universal gravitation, then, is 
a pure assumption; and, as a highly com- 
petent writer,* who obviously takes my 
own view of the matter, has lately said 
with reference to Descartes’ theory of 
“vortices” (which, essentially the same 
with Kepler’s, for some time y Sheet the 
field with Newton’s theory): “ Had Des- 
cartes been able to show that the parts of 
his vortex must move in ellipses having 
the sun in one focus, that they must de- 
scribe equal areas in equal times, and 
that their velocity must diminish as we 
recede from the sun, according to Kep- 
ler’s third law, his theory would have so 
far been satisfactory.” But while “all 
three of Kepler’s laws were expressed in 
the single law of gravitation towards the 
sun, with a force acting inversely as 
the square of the distance,” Descartes’ 
theory entirely failed to grasp them, and 


solution of this difficulty, in the hypothesis of the uni- 
versal pervasion of space by moving molecules of some 
form of highly attenuated matter. 

* Professor Simon Newcomb, of the U. S. Naval 





Observatory, in his admirable ‘‘ Popular Astronomy.” 
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therefore fell before the comprehensive 
power of the Newtonian doctrine; which 
soon afterwards obtained its verification 
in the discovery that the regular move- 
ments of the planets in their orbital revo- 
lution round the sun, show “ perturba- 
tions’ whose actual amounts are found to 
be exactly conformable to the results of 
computations based on the assumption 
that ¢hey, too, attract one another in pro- 
portion to their respective masses. A 
like verification was found in the applica- 
tion of the doctrine of gravitation to the 
familiar phenomena of the tides; the ra- 
tionale of which had remained a mystery, 
until Newton traced not only their diurnal 
rise and fall, but their monthly and an- 
nual variations, to the attractive force 
exerted by the moon (and in a less degree 
by the sun) upon the waters of the ocean. 

It will not, I believe, be questioned by 
any one who has carefully studied New- 
ton’s writings, that he himself regarded 
the doctrine of universal gravitation as an 
hypothesis, the value of which entirely 
depends upon the conformity of every de- 
duction that can be drawn from it by the 
most rigorous mathematical reasoning, 
with the facts determined or determinable 
by observation.* But as all experience 
since his time has but afforded fresh 
illustrations of that conformity, — as no 
perturbation, great or small, has been ob- 
served in any of the bodies of the solar 
system, which has not been “accounted 
for” (to use the familiar phrase) by its 
conformity with the general doctrine, — 
and as the orbital movements of double 
stars round their common centre of grav- 
ity are now found to be in equally exact 
conformity with it, we feel an assurance 
of its truth, which nothing, save a com- 
plete revolution either in the world of 
matter or in the world of mind, can ever 
shake. 

But this brings us no nearer to the 
idea of “ government” by that law. That 
Newton’s law is higher and more general 
than Kepler’s — being, to use the language 
of J. S. Mill, one of those fewest and 
simplest assumptions from which, being 
granted, the whole order of nature would 
result — does not give it any “‘ power” to 
produce or maintain that order. It is 
simply (again to quote J. S. Mill) one of 
those fewest general propositions from 
which all the uniformities which exist in 
the universe might be deductively in- 
Jerredt Newton, then, was the unques- 


* See note, p. 714. 
t System of Logic (8th edition), vol. i., p. 366. 
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tionably greatest revealer the world has 
yet seen of the order of the universe. As 
was grandly said by a contemporary poet, 


Nature and nature’s laws lay hid in night, 
God said “ Let Newton be,” and all was light. 


But so far was he from claiming to have 
revealed anything of the cawse of that 
order, that he most distinctly repudiated 
the notion. I altogether deny, then, the 
right of the so-called philosophers of our 
time to attribute to Newton's or any other 
hypothesis the solution of the problem of 
the kosmos. No law of pure science cax 
be anything but an expression of the fact 
of its orderly uniformity. And that fact 
gives us in itself no clue to its cause. 
But it clearly does not exclude the notion 
of an intelligent First Cause, or Causa 
causarum. And to that notion we seem 
to be led (as I pointed out in my former 
paper) by our own experience of vo/itional 
or purposive agency. To me the uni- 
formities of nature, so far from suggesting 
blind force, have ever seemed to present, 
in their wonderful combination of unity 
and variety, of harmony and diversity, of 
grandeur and minuteness, the evidences 
of such a designing mind as we recognize 
in any great human organization which 
approaches our notion of ideal perfection, 
such as a well-conducted orchestra, a 
thoroughly disciplined army, or an ad- 
mirably arranged manufactory. To see a 
great result brought about by the consen- 
taneous but diversified action of a multi- 
tude of individuals, each of whom does 
his own particular work in a manner that 
combines harmoniously with the different 
work of every other, suggests to me noth- 
ing but admiration for the master mind 
by which that order was devised, and by 
the influence of which it is constantly 
sustained. And so,as I wrote more than 
forty years ago, “every step we take in 
the progress of generalization, increases 
our admiration of the beauty of the adap- 
tation, and the harmony of the action, of 
the laws we discover; and it is in this 
beauty and harmony that the contempla- 
tive mind delights to recognize the wis- 
dom and beneficence of the divine Author 
of the universe.” And I persuade my- 
self that to those who have followed me 
through this discussion, it may not be 
uninteresting to see in the closing para- 
graph of my first attempt to work out the 
principles of “general and comparative 
physiology ” (1839), the conception I had 
then formed, and to which I still adhere, 
of the highest aim of scientific research. 


If, then, we can conceive that the same 
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Almighty fat which created matter out of 
nothing —impressed upon it one simple law 
which should regulate the association of its 
masses into systems of almost illimitable ex- 
tent, controlling its movements, fixing the 
times of the commencement and cessation of 
each world, and balancing against each other 
the perturbing influences to which its own 
actions give rise—should be the cause, not 
only of the general uniformity, but of the par- 
ticular variety of their conditions, governing 
the changes in the form and structure of each 
individual globe protracted through an ex- 
istence of countless centuries, and adjusting 
the alternation of “seasons and times and 
months and years;” should people all these 
worlds with living beings of endless diversity 
of nature, providing fur their support, their 
happiness, their mutual reliance, ordaining 
their constant decay and succession, not merely 
as individuals, but as races, and adapting them 
in every minute particular to the conditions of 
their dwellings; and should harmonize and 
blend together all the innumerable multitude 
of these actions, making their very perturba- 
tions sources of new powers: when our knowl- 
edge is sufficiently advanced to comprehend 
these things, then shall we be led to a far 
higher and nobler conception of the Divine 
Mind than we have at present the means of 
forming. But, even then, how infinitely short 
of the reality will be any view that our limited 
comprehension can attain, seeing, as we ever 
must in this life, “as through a glass darkly”! 
How much will remain to be revealed to us in 
that glorious future, when the Light of Truth 
shall burst upon us in unclouded lustre, but 
when our mortal vision shall be purified and 
strengthened so as to sustain its dazzling 
brilliancy ! 

I purpose, at some future time, to ap- 
ply the above method of inquiry to the 
law of “evolution,” which is very com- 
monly supposed to “account for” the 
existing fabric of the universe — animate, 
as well as inanimate; and to show that it 
really does nothing more than express an 
orderly sequence of phenomena, leaving 
the cause of that order entirely unex- 
plained. 

WILLIAM B. CARPENTER. 


‘ From All The Year Round. 
VISITED ON THE CHILDREN. 


CHAPTER VII. 
AN ILL-ASSORTED COUPLE. 


“IT is no use talking to you, I know; 
yet I do wish you would take my advice in 
one respect at least,” Mrs. Hamilton said 
to her brother that evening. “ Marry; 
settle down and marry.” And Gareth 


repeated the counsel to himself with a 
half-ironical smile half an hour afterwards, 
when, having resisted all persuasions to 
stay and sleep, having said good-night to 
his hosts and kissed the children in their 
cots, he found himself in the train again 
en route for London, and calculating that 
he should be in time for some supper at 
the Criterion even yet. 

“¢Settle down and marry!’ Ay, that’s 
Helen’s advice always. I wonder if she 
has any idea that I never feel less inclined 
to take it than after an evening at her 
house. And she’s a good woman, too; 
manages it capitally; is fond of her chil- 
dren ; breaks none of the commandments ; 
a perfect Lucrece and Cornelia rolled into 
one; and yet—— Good heavens! to 
think of that sort of thing being the sum 
and completion of a man’s life. To be 
called ‘ Mr. Vane,’ and told, when I come 
in hungry or tired, to ring the bell, and 
ask if the servants have thought of keep- 
ing any dinner for me! Hamilton, poor 
devil, doesn’t look as if he enjoyed it very 
much ; and, on the whole, I think it’s his 
advice I ought to go by, not his wife’s. 
He takes it more quietly than I should, 
however. I’d kick up the deuce and all 
of a row with a woman who treated me as 
Helen does him; either that or leave her 
altogether ; for J couldn’t live with a wife 
whom I wanted to thrash every time I 
looked at her. No; better go to the 
deuce one’s own way, and by oneself, if 
marriage is to be an alternative between 
a wife like my good sister yonder, or a 
beautiful tiger-cat like Belle Beverley. 
Yet there are a few women of another 
sort, I suppose. Tom Sinclair’s young 
wife, now. She’s a perfect rosebud of 
sweetness — not to me, hates me, of 
course, because I lead Tom astray! but 
to him; and that little girl with the Leslie 
face and innocent blue eyes — would she 
develop into the stony British matron? 
Poor Hamilton! I’m very fond of Helen, 
but I do pity him; and yet I dare say he 
thought it quite a catch once.” 

If he had not, other people had, and had 
held up their hands in wonder and —_ 
when thirteen  weewe before, John Hamil- 
ton, a young cotch surgeon, without a 
farthing of his own and with no pros- 
pects, married Helen Vane, a young 
woman with an independent fortune of 
something like fifteen hundred a year, 
sound health, a fine complexion, and stain- 
less reputation. It was like his luck, 
people said. He had always been a lucky 
man, seeing that he had already managed 





to make a little name for himself in the 
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fashionable town of Brighton, where he 
had taken up his quarters, and to write a 
paper on throats (feminine throats espe- 
cially) in the Lancet, which had even at- 
tracted some attention in the medical 
world outside. His appearance, too, was 
in his favor. Tall and graceful, with 
dark, melancholy eyes, a good voice, a 
white hand, and manners at once sooth- 
ing and refined, he was sure to win with 
the women-folk at any rate. They said 
he was such a dear, and looked like a 
duke; and, indeed, few dukes could have 
dressed in better taste, ridden a better 
horse, or been better appointed in every 
way than the young doctor, who made no 
secret of the fact that his private means 
were zz/, and his career all before him. 

How did he manage to do it? was the 
question which other men asked without 
getting an answer. The only evident 
thing was that he did do it, and that his 
so doing was in itself an assistant to his 
success. We all know Leigh Hunt’s say- 
ing about the huckster with one egg, and 
certainly the less a man looks as if he 
needed help, the more ready the world in 
general is to help him — the world’s big- 
wigs in particular. When Dr. Forceps- 
Brown, the well-known Brighton physi- 
cian, spoke to his brother, ditto ditto in 
Surbiton, of young Hamilton as a decid- 
edly rising man, popular with women, and 
likely to do credit as a partner, even toa 
practitioner of the Forceps-Brown cali- 
bre, he did the clever young surgeon a 
good turn, which would never have oc- 
curred to him if the latter had gone about 
with a shabby coat, or ill-brushed hair, or 
combined prescriptions with the sale of 
drugs in a dingy little surgery, like so 
many of his co-practitioners; and when 
the elder Forceps-Brown, for forty years 
past the most fashionable ladies’ physi- 
cian in Surbiton, intimated to young 
Hamilton that he would be willing to take 
him in the capacity suggested, and in the 
course of a few more years to dispose of 
the practice to him altogether, he showed 
a confidence in his brother’s advice which 
the result fully justified. 

It was one of those chances in life 
which nine men out of ten miss, and 
which comes to the tenth only once in the 
whole course of his career. Young Ham- 


ilton caught at his luck gratefully, and, 
with it, apparently at something even 
greater; for, almost simultaneously with 
the news of his promotion, came that of 
his engagement to Miss Vane, the heir- 
ess, then staying at Brighton for the bath- 


later, and the account of their wedding, 
of the bride’s dress, and the bride’s 
beauty, of the bridesmaids’ lockets, and 
the bridal presents, filled half a column 
in the Morning Post. Was the world 
wrong in envying John Hamilton, and 
pronouncing him a most fortunate young 
man? 

He took his honors very quietly. Raised 
suddenly from comparative poverty to 
affluence, with his future fully secured to 
him at an age when most men are toiling 
for the mere present, and a young and 
handsome wife, so devoted to him that, 
even during their brief engagement, her 
passionate admiration of her betrothed 
had been the occasion for some jesting 
among their mutual acquaintances, he 
bore about with him a subdued gravity 
and seriousness of manner which had no 
sign of pride or inflation init. The gen- 
tle sadness in his dark eyes, which had 
been found so winning by the sentimental 
among his fair patients, seemed rather to 
deepen than decrease with his good for- 
tune; and, instead of being the silky- 
speeched ladies’ man his partner had 
expected, old Forceps-Brown wrote to 
his brother that the Surbiton dames and 
damsels spoke of Mr. Hamilton as being 
exceedingly clever, but rather too serious 
and sparing of words for so young and 
pleasant-looking a man. No one could 
certainly have shown less elation, or have 
worn his good fortune more unobtru- 
sively. 

Of course there were not wanting peo- 
ple to give their own explanation of this 
unwonted sobriety and moderation in a 
young man, who might have been ex- 
pected to be rather conceited and “up- 
pish” in the large slice of luck that had 
fallen to him; and, naturally, the most 
generally assigned reason was that his 
attachment to Miss Vane kad been rather 
for the “beaux yeux de sa cassette” than 
for the person of the young lady herself, 
and that if he could have had the former 
without the latter he would have been 
just as well pleased. Some people even 
asserted that he would have been suffi- 
ciently unmercenary to dispense with 
both, but that the heiress had positively 
thrown herself at his head, and asked him 
to marry her; while others declared that 
it was pecuniary embarrassment which 
constrained him to the union in question, 
and that he had been actually engaged to 
some one else, a humble little Scotch 
girl, whom want of means alone prevented 
him from marrying, and who died of grief 
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with the wealthy Miss Vane —a misfor- 
tune for which he had never forgiven 
himself. But as nobody had ever heard 
of the Scotch sweetheart before Dr. Ham- 
ilton’s engagement to Miss Vane, and as, 
till then, he had been a rather general 
admirer of the fair sex, and had even been 
bestowed on two or three already in imag- 
ination, it may be believed that the world, 
always ill-natured, had invented the whole 
story, as well as that of the monetary 
embarrassment, of which the Brighton 
tradesmen, at any rate, were not cogni- 
sant. 

There is always a grain of truth, how- 
ever, in every bushel of lies ; and perhaps 
the fact that Helen Vane was very much 
in love with her fiancé, and, being an heir- 
ess and a spoiled child, disdained to make 
any secret of the fact, either during her 
betrothal or bridehood, afforded sufficient 
substratum of verity for all the fictional 
castles afterwards erected onit. Young 
ladies with fifteen hundred pounds a year, 
without the salutary check of cold-blooded 
parents or elder relatives (for Miss Vane 
was an orphan with no nearer relation 
than her half-brother Gareth, then a boy 
at school), and accustomed from childhood 
to be bowed down to and made much of 
on every side, are apt to be less timid in 
expressing their feelings and opinions 
than girls in general. Perhaps, too, be- 
ing de frank, liberal nature, the fact that 
John Hamilton was almost the only un- 
married man she had ever met who did 
not begin to make love to her at once, and 
who, even after her acceptance of him, 
managed to maintaina certain dignity and 
reticence in his wooing, helped to raise 
him in her estimation, and make her more 
ready to yield him, of her own free will, 
what he was too much a man to slavishly 
sue for. 

No bad disposition for entering on 
married life! What was it, then, which 
had changed the fair prospect so sadly, 
and frozen the proud, enthusiastic young 
bride into the callous, sharp-tongued, in- 
different wife, whose coldness to her 
husband made even Gareth Vane shrug 
his shoulders in pity for one and blame 
for the other? 

No falling off on the doctor’s side at 
any rate. Less than two years after their 
marriage, an old Brighton friend visiting 
them wrote to her family there: “ You 
would hardly know Mrs. Hamilton, mar- 
riage has so changed her. She looks ten 
years older than when she was at Brigh- 
ton, has quite lost her high spirits and 
that fine color people used to admire in 





her; and in place of running after her 
husband, drinking in his words as if no 
one else were worth listening to, and wor- 
shipping him in the ridiculous way she 
used to do when she was first married, 
she hardly ever looks at him, goes her 
own way entirely, and always seems to 
avoid speaking to him unless she is 
obliged. People say that they even sit in 
different rooms of an evening, and though 
they have one baby, a fine child and the 
image of the doctor, the mother evidently 
can’t bear to see it in its father’s arms, 
and makes herself so jealous and disa- 
greeable if he notices or interferes with it 
in the most trivial way, that the poor man 
is almost afraid to look at his own child. 
As for him, however, he is just the same 
as he always was; just as gracious, pleas- 
ant, and kindly, and a model husband — 
never saying a sharp word to his wife, 
giving in to her in everything, and really 
paying her more deference and attention 
than he did in his courting days.” 

And it was true. Dr. Hamilton did so 
both in public and in private. As Gareth 
saw him on the evening described so he 
was, whether seen or not, on all the other 
evenings in the year; and if he had been 
a somewhat lukewarm lover, or had had 
any self interest in his wooing, he made 
up for it as a husband, and a man much 
richer now through his profession than 
he was through his wife, by such unwea- 
ried gentleness, kindness, and patient for- 
bearance as few women meet with in their 
married lives. Mrs. Hamilton’s smallest 
wishes were consulted, her slightest word 
was law in the home where she had now 
reigned for thirteen years. Her husband’s 
consideration for her even extended to 
the children; for, thougb a man of warm 
fatherly and domestic instincts, he forced 
himself to restrain both in deference to 
the strange, unnatural jealousy of his wife, 
and to deny himself the pleasure of shar- 
ing his boys’ amusements and his girls’ 
caresses rather than arouse the pain and 
anger which his not doing so would have 
excited. 

The little Hamiltons were kept so much 
from their father, and had been so early 
checked in any over-demonstrativeness of 
affection to him, that they grew up shy 
and formal with him as with a visitor, 
——— in their mother’s presence ; yet 
the cordial sweetness of his eyes and 
voice, and his unvarying kindness to them 
all, could not but have their effect on the 
young hearts, sensitive to affection as 
children’s always are; and when Mrs. 
Hamilton, who was in her way a most 
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conscientious mother, taught little Dolly 
that “ Honor your father and your moth- 
er” meant love as well as obedience to 
her parents, the child looked up smilingly 
and said, — 

“Then I does it; for I loves you and I 
loves papa, too. Willie says he loves 
papa betterer because he never scolds 
anybody; and when Willie’s a man he’s 
going to be a doctor too, and always go 
out with. papa everywhere, and help him 
cure people, he says. Is it naughty of 
him, mamma, to say it that you look so? 
Are you angry?” 

“T shall be angry if you chatter instead 
of saying your lesson,” said Mrs. Ham- 
ilton coldly. “Your papa would scold 
both you and Willie well if he had any of 
the trouble with you that I take every da 
and all day. But you are ungrateful chil- 
dren.” And there was such an under- 
strain of bitterness in her tone that poor 
Dolly felt vaguely that she had been 
naughty as well as Willie; and that when 
mamma said children were to love their 
fathers she did not mean that they should 
love them very much—not as much as 
mammas, for instance. Yet when an hour 
later Mrs. Hamilton met Willie just as he 
had achieved the unhalowed, because 
forbidden, act of sliding down the hand- 
rail of the first-floor staircase, she did not 
scold him as the culprit fully expected ; 
but just put her hand on his neck, say- 


ng, — 

“ Child, that is very dangerous. Don’t 
do it again;” and then gave him one of 
those sudden, close kisses which always 
made the youngsters stare at her with 
wide, wondering eyes, and question in 
their little souls why mamma’s eyes so 
often looked as if they wanted to cry when 
she kissed them. 

God pity a home so fashioned, and in 
such a hard, loveless, untender fashion! 
God pity every home where husband and 
wife are not one but two, and where the 
children form elements of discord and 
division instead of golden links binding 
two loving hearts in even closer union ! 

Even men pitied Dr. Hamilton; men 
and women too; for at forty-three the 
doctor’s talents and amiability made him 
as popular as he had been at thirty; and 
few ever of those who liked his wife pitied 
her. How could she need it when she 
had really everything that woman could 
desire ? 

She did not seem to desire compassion. 
Her hard, pale face had never looked 
harder than when she came down-stairs, 
candle in hand, and stepping softly, about 





a couple of hours after Gareth’s departure. 
The whole house was quiet then; for the 
children had been in their cots long be- 
fore, the servants always went to bed at 
ten, and even Dr. Hamilton, tired with his 
day’s work, had retired to rest; but there 
was no sleepiness in Mrs. Hamilton’s eyes 
as she glided across the hall, and opening 
the door of the doctor’s study very softly, 
stole up to the picture on which her 
brother had been commenting earlier on 
that evening. Its position was changed 
now. The easel had been pulled more 
into the middle of the room, and her hus- 
band’s chair stood in front of it, as if he 
had been sitting there to admire his pur- 
chase, while the canvas was carefully cov- 
ered with a fine cloth as though to guard 
it from servants’ eyes and fingers. Mrs. 
Hamilton’s dark, eager eyes, glittering 
with unnatural brightness in the ashen 
pallor of her face, marked each little 
change at once; and there was a quiver 
in both lips and fingers as she removed 
the cover and bent down, examining and 
re-examining the pictured face beneath 
with a hungry scrutiny, which seemed as 
if it would fain have torn from it the like- 
ness of some suspected original. 

“He would never have looked so pale 
and disturbed if it were a mere fancy por- 
trait,” she muttered to herself. “Is it 
like any one? The hair is the same color 
as that—but every one has golden hair 
now. It proves nothing.” She stood up 
again at last, and replaced the cover with 
a weary, unsatisfied sigh. Her hushand’s 
portrait hung over the mantel-piece, and 
she went up to it, and stood gazing up at 
the face for some moments with a strange, 
yearning look, even reaching out her hand 
to wipe, almost tenderly, a little dust 
which was dimming a portion of the paint- 
ing. Even in the act, however, a change 
came over her face. The normal pallor 
of its coloring faded to an almost livid 
tint, her features became convulsed; and 
it was only by clutching hold of the man- 
tel-shelf, and clenching her teeth over her 
lower lip, that she was able to avoid fall- 
ing down or shrieking aloud in the agony 
which seemed to overcome her. As it 
was, one piteous moan did break from 
her lips; but she stifled it at once by 
burying her face on her arms, and then 
stood still for some moments struggling 
mutely, save for the deep, gasping breaths 
which shook her whole frame, with the 
unseen enemy which had seized her. 

Fortunately, the conflict did not last 
long. Ten minutes later the study was 
again empty, and Mrs. Hamilton might 
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have been seen entering her own room, 
candle in hand, and stepping softly as she 
had left it, but the look on her face was 
different even in the short time that had 
elapsed. It was worn and haggard. She 
looked like a woman of fifty rather than 
of thirty-seven; and her pale lips were 
still shaking as she set down the candle 
and wiped the damp from her brow where 
it was standing in huge beads. 

“God help me!” whispered the un- 
happy woman to herself. “God have 
mercy on me when the worst comes! 
How shall I be able to keep it to myself, 
_— ! And my children— my poor chil- 

ren!’ 


From Temple Bar. 
ERASMUS DARWIN. 


TowARDs the close of the last century 
Lichfield became the headquarters of 
one of those mutual admiration societies 
which from time to time exercise an im- 
portant influence upon the fashion of lit- 
erature. The leader of the coterie was 
the Reverend William Seward, a canon- 
residentiary of Lichfield, who by a some- 
what curious arrangement occupied the 
palace of the non-resident bishop. Bos- 
well talks of him as “a genteel, well-bred, 
dignified clergyman,” and as he held sev- 
eral considerable pieces of preferment and 
left a handsome fortune behind him, the 
description is probably accurate enough. 
Johnson’s opinion of Seward was less flat- 
tering. “Sir,” said he to Boswell on 
their way from Lichfield to London in 
1776, “his ambition is to be a fine 
talker, so he goes to Buxton and such 
places, where he may find companies to 
listen to him, and, sir, he is a valetudina- 
rian, one of those who are always mend- 
ing themselves.” The doctor added some 
remarks about a “ hog in a stye,” which it 
is hardly necessary to repeat. Seward 
had some pretensions to literature. He 
had edited, in conjunction with one Simp- 
son, an edition of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
and he published some verses in Dods- 
ley’s collection which were greatly ad- 
mired — by his family. The rest of the 
coterie were literary after the same fash- 
ion. Amongst those who composed it 
were “the ingenious Mr. Keir of West 
Bromwich, and the accomplished Dr. 
Small of Birmingham;” Sir Brooke 
Bocthby, who “so ably refuted” Mr. 
Burke on the French Revolution; Mr. 
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wood Forest’ is one of the most beauti- 
ful local poems that has been written ;” 
the Rev. Archdeacon Vyse, “not only a 
man of learning but of Prioric talents in 
the metrical impromptu; ” Mr. Robinson, 
“a choice spirit of Lichfield;” Day, the 
philosophical author of “ Sandford and 
Merton ;” Richard Lovell Edgeworth, 
then lately married to his first wife; and 
if last, not least, Anna Seward, to whose 
“lettered taste” the phrases quoted above 
are due. Amongst those who occasion- 
ally occupied places in Anna’s drawing- 
room were Watt the engineer and his 
partner Boulton from Birmingham, Dr. 
Priestley, the eccentric Lord Monboddo, 
Sir Joseph Banks, and Dr. Parr —all, it 
will be remarked, good Whigs, and all 
men with some claim to the title of phil- 
osophers. 

Of this society Erasmus Darwin was 
the object of reverential admiration, and 
his voluminous works in prose and verse 
the theme of their eternal applause. 
From the candid admissions of his friends 
and associates, it may be gathered, how- 
ever, that it was the philosopher more 
than the man who was admired. To put 
the matter plainly, he was an ugly fellow, 
and his manners were clownish in the ex- 
treme. Anna Seward describes him as 
of “large and athletic frame,” but Edge- 
worth is more candid. Darwin struck 
him as being “a large man, fat and rather 
clumsy.” He was much pitted with the 
small-pox, and in conversation “ stam- 
mered exceedingly.” The portraits of 
him which are extant fully bear out this 
description, showing him to have pos- 
sessed a coarse and heavy face with 
remarkably clumsy features, a nose of 
the thick Hebrew type, and a mouth of 
peculiarly bitter and sarcastic expression. 
Wedgwood’s well-known cameo, repro- 
duced in Miss Meteyard’s “ Life” of the 
illustrious potter, is obviously idealized 
beyond the point of recognition. Mrs. 
Schimmel-Penninck’s less flattering de- 
scription corresponds far more accurately 
with Rawlinson’s uncompromising por- 
trait. The mouth was indeed the index 
to Darwin’s character. He was sneering, 
sarcastic and sceptical in no common de- 
gree. Anna Seward especially remarks, 
in that inverted style of which she was so 
fond, “ Extreme was his scepticism to hu- 
man truth.” She is also somewhat enthu- 
siastic concerning his sarcastic wit, but it 
cannot be said that the specimens of his 
conversational powers which his admirers 
have preserved are likely to impress the 
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example, his friend Mr. Robinson, the 
“choice spirit of Lichfield” before men- 
tioned, had in conversation with him 
“thrown the bridle upon the neck of his 
fancy, and it was scampering over the 
churchyard and into the chancel” (by 
which we are to understand that he was 
talking blasphemy), upon which Darwin 
exclaimed, “ Excellent! Mr. Robinson is 
not only a clever fellow but a d——d 
clever fellow.” On another occasion this 
same “choice spirit” delivered a mock 
eulogium upon swearing, ironically dilat- 
ing on its power to animate dulness and 
to season wit. Darwin’s remark, which 
appears to have excited great admira- 
tion amongst his friends, was: “ Christ 
says, ‘Swear not at all;’ St. Paul tells us 
we may swear occasionally; Mr. Robin- 
son advises us to swear incessantly. Let 
us compromise between these counsel- 
lors and swear by Non-en-ti-ties. I will 
swear by my Im-pu-dence and Mr. Robin- 
son by his Mo-dest-y.” If these were the 
“terrific sarcasms” at which the /iterati 
of Lichfield trembled, one is inclined to 
think that, like the conies, they must have 
been “a feeble folk.” Sometimes Dar- 
win appears to have mistaken rudeness 
for wit, and to have labored under the 
not uncommon delusion that when you 
have called a man a fool you have anni- 
hilated him with an epigram. Thus on 
one occasion a lady who was visiting 
Lichfield waited upon him with a letter of’ 
introduction. Adapting her conversation 
to her company, as she imagined, she ad- 
dressed him in the affected manner in 
favor with the Della Cruscan school. 
Divested of its absurdity of form, how- 
ever, her question was simple enough. 
She wished to know what there was of 
interest in art, literature, or science in 
Lichfield. Darwin replied in not less 
stilted phrase with a recommendation to 
her to go to the bull-running at Tutbury. 
The lady was naturally somewhat discon- 
certed, but after a moment’s pause she 
said: “1 was recommended to a man of 
genius, and I find him insolent and ill- 
bred,” with which she retired from Dar- 
win’s presence. Miss Seward is loud in 
her applause of the doctor’s prompt and 
ready wit on this occasion; but it will 
probably be held that the lady had the 
best of the passage of arms. 

Besides being a wit, Darwin was a tee- 
totaller, or almost one, and, as is not un- 
frequently the case with those who ab- 
stain from wine, he was utterly intolerant 
of its use by other people. On the other 
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animal food, and of fruit both raw and 
cooked. It he drank wine at all, which 
he did but rarely, he confined himself to 
those pleasing compounds known as 
“made” wines—cowslip wine, currant 
wine, and what Mrs. Hoggarty of Castle 
Hoggarty was accustomed to call “ roso- 
lio”? — which he diluted with water. It 
was perhaps as well that the ingenious 
doctor should refrain from more intoxicat- 
ing beverages, for he does not seem to 
have been gifted with what is commonly 
described as a strong head. A story is 
told of an adventure of his which is hardly 
likely to impress the present generation 
as deeply as it impressed his own, with 
reverence for his habitual wisdom and 
temperance. It would seem that ona 
certain day in summer, whilst Darwin was 
living at Lichfield, a party was made up by 
some friends to sail down the Trent from 
Burton to Nottingham, and thence to 
Newark. A good luncheon was put on 
board, together with an abundant supply 
of wine, and Darwin took his fair share 
of both. Just before the boat reached 
Nottingham, he quietly dropped from it 
and swam to the shore. His friends hur- 
ried on to the town, where they found him 
in the market-place, making a speech to 
the crowd on the importance of ventila- 
tion. The local apothecary urged him to 
go to his house and provide himself with 
dry clothes; but to this invitation he 
turned a deaf ear, assigning for his eccen- 
tricities the highly philosophical reason 
that the internal heat caused by the wine 
he had taken, would amply suffice to 
counteract the cold caused by the exter- 
nal application of water. It is only fair to 
add, however, that this story rests mainl 
upon the statement of Miss Seward, 
whose veracity is anything but unim- 
peachable. Mr. Charles Darwin says, on 
the authority of one of his stepsons, that 
this half-tipsy freak was the result of a 
trick played upon him by some gentleman 
of the party. 

In his family relations Darwin appears 
to have been not wholly unamiable, though 
it was perhaps hardly to be expected that 
so eminently philosophical a personage 
should find much room for commonpiace 
affections in that portion of his anatomy 
which he was pleased to call his heart. 
His first wife, whom he married when he 
was twenty-six, was a Miss Howard of 
the Cathedral Close of Lichfield, the local 
influence of whose family was of unques- 
tionable value from the professional point 
of view. She was little more than a child 
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at the time of her marriage, and speedily 
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fell into ill-health. After thirteen years 
of suffering she died, expressing raptur- 
ous adoration of her husband with her 
last breath. He remained a widower for 
some years, but about 1777, a certain Mrs. 
Pole, wife of Colonel Pole, came from 
Derby to Lichfield to consult him about 
the health of her children. A_ tender 
friendship sprang up between them, and, 
when Mrs. Pole returned to her home, a 
complimentary correspondence began, 
which was continued for a considerable 
time. On Colonel Pole’s death, his 
widow visited Lichfield, and as she was 
still young, wealthy, and agreeable, she 
soon had a crowd of suitors at her feet. 
Somewhat to the surprise of her friends, 
she rejected them all in favor of Darwin, 
whose greatest flatterers hardly venture 
to describe him otherwise than as a 
somewhat morose and certainly rather ill- 
favored man of fifty. Despite remon- 
strance they were married, the bride 
making only one condition — that their 
future home should be at Derby instead 
of Lichfield. Thither they accordingly 
removed in 1781, and there a new family 
grew up around the philosophical doctor. 
His children by his first wife had been 
educated and launched upon the world, 
the high reputation which he enjoyed 
serving as an excellent introduction to 
their professional career. Their father’s 
affection for them seems to have been, 
however, somewhat feeble, though not 
quite so wholly extinct as Miss Seward 
tried to make out. On the strength of a 
hearsay report she ventured on a most 
cruel charge of selfishness and heartless- 
ness on the occasion of his eldest son’s 
death, which she was afterwards com- 
pelled to retract unreservedly. Accord- 
ing to her story, the suicide of his unfor- 
tunate son produced no other remark 
from Darwin than the exclamation “ Poor 
insane coward!” after which he never 
mentioned his name, and devoted himself 
to the task of realizing his property. But 
though his tale is utterly unfounded, Mr. 
Charles Darwin is forced, in his somewhat 
laudatory sketch of his grandfather’s life, 
to admit that his own father, Dr. Robert 
Darwin, had been treated by him “some- 
what harshly and imperiously, and not al- 
ways justly.” Mr. Darwin adds, “ Though 
in after years he felt the greatest interest 
in his son’s success, and frequently wrote 
to him with affection, in my opinion the 
early impression on my father’s mind was 
never quite obliterated.” 

With such a man, and such a societ 
as that by which he was surrounded, 
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Johnson could have but little sympathy. 
His leading characteristic, next to his 
genuine and unaffected warm-hearted- 
ness, was, as Mr. Carlyle has pointed out, 
a sincere and manly simplicity, which 
naturally rebelled against the mannerisms 
and affectations of Darwin’s provincial 
coterie of admirers, and he must have 
felt besides an internal consciousness of 
genius, which would effectually remove 
him from association with “ the ingenious 
Mr. Keir” and the philosophical Mr. 
Day. Politics and religion both inter- 
fered, moreover, to keep him out of the 
Darwinian clique. His own creed was 
simple enough, and might be summed up 
in the five words, “ Fear God: honor the 
king.” Theirs was much more philo- 
sophical. Whether there was a God at 
all, was a matter about which they were 
by no means certain. On the whole they 
thought that it was perhaps as well to 
admit the existence of a “Great First 
Cause,” but they knew very little about 
him, and they troubled themselves still 
less. Instead of a religion, they had a 
neat philosophical system which explained 
everything and accounted for everything. 
Natural science was as yet in its infancy, 
but the philosophers of the eighteenth 
century imagined that they had explored 
all the secrets of nature when —to use 
the simile of Newton —they had picked 
up a few shells on the seashore of eter- 
nity. It is amusing and at the same time 
humiliating to read the dissertations of 
the early chemists, with their infantile 
babble about “ fixed air,” “ phlogistic and 
anti-phlogistic substances,” and the like, 
and then to turn from them to the self- 
satisfied speculations of the Darwinian 
school, who seem to have imagined that 
they had arrived at the end of all knowl- 
edge, when in truth they were only on its 
threshold. Johnson enquestionsisby real- 
ized the limitations of human attainment, 
and shrank from identifying himself with 
an imperfect science, which began by 
doubting all that he believed most firmly, 
and which, whilst denying the existence 
of a living and personal God, offered a 
handful of chemical products as a substi- 
tute for him. Nor was his political faith 
less offended by the speculations of the 
philosophers whose cosmopolitanism was 
already leading them to sympathize with 
the enemies of their country, and who a 
few years later allied shomesives with the 
forces which convulsed Europe. When- 
ever, therefore, he visited Lichfield, he 
avoided as much as possible the literary 
clique of which Darwin was the centre. 
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For Darwin himself, whom he met only 
once or twice, he entertained, according 
to Duppa — who in this matter repeats 
Anna Seward —a strong dislike, which 
on his part Darwin cordially returned. 
Nor did the dilettante science and phil- 
osophical liberalism of Miss Seward’s 
tea-table possess any greater attractions 
for him. He went there now and again, 
but his strong sincerity and robust con- 
victions affrighted the timid, trembling 
scepticism of the excessively refined lady 
who presided over it. Finding himself 
without a welcome, he remained amongst 
the friends of his youth, and we can per- 
haps hardly wonder at his choice. Miss 
Lucy Porter, his much-loved stepdaugh- 
ter, who was not ashamed to help her 
friend by serving behind the counter of 
her little shop on market-days, is on the 
whole a more agreeable figure than Miss 
Anna Seward, engrossed in the composi- 
tion of elaborate impromptus, to be let off 
for the edification of her clique at the first 
favorable opportunity. On her side Anna 
Seward fully returned Johnson’s dislike, 
and almost contempt, and lost no oppor- 
tunity of manifesting her hostility to him 
both before and after his.death. Thus she 
repeatedly speaks of him by Churchill’s 
nickname of ** Pomposo;” she calls him 
“the arrogant Johnson ;” asserts that he 
“liked only worshippers ;” and after his 
death started a ridiculous and cruel story 
of an uncle who, she was wont to declare, 
had been hanged. His greatest offence 
in her eyes, next to his obstinate Toryism, 
was that he did not share her reverence 
for Darwin. “ It is curious,” she remarks 
in one place, “that in Dr. Johnson’s vari- 
ous letters to Mrs. Thrale, now Mrs. 
Piozzi, published by that lady after his 
death, many of them at different periods, 
dated Lichfield, the name of Darwin can- 
not be found, nor indeed that of any of 
the ingenious and lettered people who 
lived there, whilst of its mere common-life 
characters there is frequent mention.” * 
If, however, Johnson neglected and de- 
spised Darwin, Miss Seward fully made 
up for his want of appreciation. Speak- 


* Yet Johnson had a very high opinion of Lichfield 
people. Under date 1776, Boswell writes: ‘* He ex- 
patiated in praise of Lichfield and its inhabitants, who 
he said were ‘ the most sober, decent people in England, 
the genteelest in proportion to their wealth, and spoke 
the purest English.’ I doubted as to the last article of 
this eulogy,’’ adds Boswell, ** for they had several pro- 
vincial sounds, as there pronounced ap oh instead 
of fair ; once pronounced woonse instead of wumse or 
wonse. Johnson himself never got entirely free of 
these provincial accents. Garrick sometimes used to 
take him off, squeezing a lemon into a punch-bowl with 
uncouth gesticulations, looking round the company and 
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ing of his “ Botanic Garden,” which was 
first published in 1781, she says : — 


We are presented with a highly imaginative 
and splendidly descriptive poem, whose suc- 
cessive pictures alternately possess the sub- 
limity of Michael Angelo, the correctness and 
elegance of Raphael, with the glow of Titian; 
whose landscapes have at times the strength 
of Salvator, and at others the softness of 
Ciaude ; whose numbers are of stately grace 
and artful harmony; while its allusions to 
ancient and modern history and fable, and its 
interspersion of recent and extraordinary an- 
ecdotes (amongst which, by the way, is the 
fable of the Upas Tree), render it extremely 
entertaining. 


Anna’s enthusiasm was shared by oth- 
ers. Prefixed to the poem, after the 
fashion of the seventeenth century, are a 
number of commendatory verses by dif- 
ferent writers. Unfortunately, three of 
the five authors—the Rev. W. B. Ste- 
phens, R. Polwhele, and F. N. C. Mundy 
—are totally forgotten. Cowper and 
Hayley joined in laudation of the “ sweet 
harmonist of Flora’s court,” and assured 
him of his right to a high place amongst 
the poets. ‘ We,” says Cowper, — 


We deem the bard whoe’er he be, 
And howsoever known, 

Who would not twine a wreath for thee, 
Unworthy of his own. 


Hayley, in a fanciful copy of verses, 
describes Nature presenting Science with 
Darwin’s poem, in which both see them- 
selves reflected, upon which Nature ex- 
claims : —- 


Yes, in this mirror of the bard, 
We both embellished shine, 
And grateful will unite to guard 
An artist so divine! 

This with delight two poets heard, 
Time ratifies it daily, 

Trust it, dear Darwin, on the word 
Of Cowper and of Hayley. 


“The Botanic Garden,” concerning 
which these pretty things were said, is 
dead now beyond all hope of resurrection, 
and it would be utterly forgotten were it 
not for the immortal parody of its second 
part—‘“ The Loves of the Plants” — 
which Canning, Gifford, and Frere con- 
tributed to the “ Anti-Jacobin” under the 
title of “ The Loves of the Triangles.” 
As Mr. Hannay, a fine critic, whose gen- 
ius was wasted in journalism, has re- 
marked, “ Other poems live in spite of 
ridicule ; Darwin’s ‘ Loves of the Plants’ 
in consequence of it. The Attic salt of 





calling out, ‘ Who’s for poonsh ?’” 


his enemies has preserved his reputation.” 
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Turning back to it, one wonders how 
such frigid, tawdry, turgid stuff could 
ever have found readers and admirers. 
Yet it was singularly successful in its day. 
The booksellers paid the author a great 
price for it— Mrs. Schimmel-Penninck 
says, for the copyright or for the edition, 
she is not sure which, ten shillings a 
line * — and brought it out in a sumptuous 
fashion, with costly botanical plates and 
illustrations after Fuseli. Cowper hon- 
ored it with a criticism in the Axalytical 
Review, which mainly serves to prove 
that a great poet may be but a second-rate 
critic — especially when he praises a 
brother poet for excellences to which he 
himself makes no pretension. The dis- 
tinctive merits of Cowper’s poetry are its 
directness, simplicity, and naturalness. 
Darwin’s poetry is the very reverse of all 
this, and accordingly we find Cowper 
praising the “fine writing ” of “The Bo- 
tanic Garden.” ‘The descriptions are,” 
he says, “luminous as language selected 
with the finest taste can make them, 
meeting the eye with a boldness of pro- 
jection unattainable by any hand but that 
of a master.” Cowper’s accustomed fine 
sense of propriety seems, indeed, to have 
wholly deserted him in writing this re- 
view. He selects, for example, as a mat- 
ter for special commendation, Darwin’s 
expression “eyetipt horns” as applied 
to the snail, and declares that an ordi- 
nary writer would not have said so much 
in half-a-dozen labored couplets — which 
may be true, but which, considering that 
the impression which it is designed to 
convey is utterly inaccurate, is wholly 
beside the question. 

Mathias, “the nameless bard” of the 
“ Anti-Jacobin,” and author of “ The Pur- 
suits of Literature,” criticises “The Bo- 
tanic Garden” with much more justice. 
In the course of one of his voluminous 
notes he says : — 


I wish men would peruse the treatise “De 
Causis Corruptionis Eloguentie” before they 
attempt by prettinesses, giittering words, points, 
conceits, and forced thoughts, to sacrifice pro- 
priety and just imagery to the rage of mere 
novelty. This will always be the case when 
writers in prose or verse (if I may be allowed 
to use Sancho’s phrase a little metaphorically) 
“want better bread than is made of wheat.” 
Modern ears are absolutely debauched by such 


* The *‘ Botanic Garden” contains 4,334 lines, which 
at this rate would make the copy money £2,167. Mr. 
Charles Darwin saysthat he has heard his father say 
that a thousand guineas were paid before publication 
for the part which was published last, #.e., for ‘* The 
Economy of Vegetation,”’ which contains rather more 
than one-half of the poem. 
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poetry as Dr. Darwin’s, which marks the de- 
cline of simplicity and true taste in this coun- 
try. It is to England what Seneca’s prose 
was to Rome. “ Abundant dulcibus vitiis.” 
Dryden and Pope are the standards of excel- 
lence in this species of writing in our lan- 
guage, and when young minds are rightly 
instituted in their works, they may without 
much danger read such glittering verses as 
Dr. Darwin’s. They will then perceive the 
distortion of the sentiment and the harlotry of 
the ornaments. It would also be a happy 
thing for all naturalists, whether poets or 
writers in prose, if they would, in the words 
of a true poet, “look through nature up to 
nature’s God.” Dr. Darwin is certainly a man 
of great fancy, but I will not cease to repeat 
that good writing and good poetry require 
something more. 


The origin of “ The Botanic Garden” 
was somewhat curious. Towards the 
close of the ——— century the Lin- 
nzan system of botany began to make its 
way amongst scientific men, and Darwin 
was one of the first to take it up. His 
zeal in the matter was, however, less con- 
tagious than might have been expected, 
and of all the coterie of Lichfield he suc- 
ceeded in enlisting only two recruits for 
his botanical society. These were Sir 
Brooke Boothby, and a proctor of the 
Cathedral Close — one Jackson, whom 
Anna Seward calls a “turgid and solemn 
coxcomb,” but of whom we know nothing 
more. The three formed the Botanic 
Society of Lichfield, and regularly pub- 
lished “Transactions” after a fashion 
which created an impression in other 
quarters that that sleepy little city was 
really a headquarters of scientific research. 
In process of time Darwin thought it de- 
sirable to establish a garden for experi- 
mental and scientific purposes, and for 
this he had a model ready to his hand. 
Mr. Sneyd, of Belmont, father to two of 
Richard Lovell Edgeworth’s wives, pos- 
sessed a remarkably picturesque garden 
on his moorland property. It consisted 
of a deep glen amidst the rocks, through 
which a mountain stream made its way. 
This glen he caused to be cleared out and 
planted, while at the bottom he excavated 
a chain of small lakes communicating with 
each other and fed by the stream. These 
lakes covered an area of about five acres, 
though they were nowhere more than 
seventy feet wide, and at the end of the 
glen the water fell overa rocky cascade of 
some forty feet in height. On the model 
of this garden Darwin laid out “a little 
wild umbrageous valley,” in the imme- 
diate neighborhood of Lichfield. It is 





worth while to quote a sentence or two 
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from Miss Seward’s account of this gar- 
den. 

It was [she says] irriguous from various 
springs, and swampy from their plenitude. A 
mossy fountain, of the purest and coldest 
water imaginable, had nearly a century back 
induced the inhabitants of Lichfield to build a 
cold bath in the bosom of the vale. 7Zzaz, till 
the doctor took it into his possession, was the 
only mark of human industry which could be 
found in the tangled and sequestered scene. 
One of its native features had long excited the 
attention of the curious: a rock which in the 
central depth of the glen drops perpetually 
about three times ina minute. Aquatic plants 
border its top and branch from its fissures. 
No length of summer drought abates, no rains 
increase its humidity, no frost congeals its 
droppings, etc. 


To this paradise Miss Seward was 
accustomed to resort, and by her own 
account on her first visit she wrote an 
invocation beginning, — 

Oh come not here, ye proud, whose breasts in- 
fold 


Th’ insatiate wish of glory or of gold, 


and extending over twenty-three couplets. 
The verses were presented to Darwin by 
the author, and elicited from him the 
declaration that they ought to form the 
exordium of a great work. 


The Linnzan system [said he] is unexplored 
poetic ground, and an happy subject for the 
muse. It affords fine scope for poetic jand- 
scape ; it suggests metamorphoses of the Ovid- 
ian kind, though reversed. Ovid made men 
and women into flowers, plants, and trees. 
You should make flowers, plants, and trees 
into men and women. I will write the notes, 
which must be scientific, and you shall write 
the verse. 


Miss Seward replied with engaging 
modesty that the subject was not a proper 
one for a “female pen,” and begged him 
to undertake the work, which, after a due 
amount of pressing, he at length con- 
sented to do. The forty-six lines com- 
posed by Miss Seward, were, with some 
alterations, incorporated in the exordium 
of the first part of “ The Botanic Garden ” 
and published in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, and afterwards in the Annual Reg- 
ister with Darwin’s name. As it was not 
until after his death that Miss Seward 
laid claim to these verses, and as the 
details she gives on other points are 
curiously inaccurate, it is possible that 
there may have been some mistake in the 
matter, and that these verses, as well as 
the remainder of the poem, may be Dar- 
win’s own property. The whole matter 
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is, however, confused and inexplicable, 
and may probably be set down as one of 
Miss Seward’s romances. 

As a poem “ The Botanic Garden” has 
been praised too highly, and laughed at 
with too little mercy. Its form lent it- 
self readily to satire, and the genius of 
Canning and his colleagues of the “ Anti- 
Jacobin” has made “The Loves of the 
Triangles” immortal. It may, however, 
be doubted whether they would have 
troubled themselves with the absurdities 
of “ The Loves of the Plants,” had not the 
author belonged to that school of English 
politicians who sympathized with the 
French Revolution, who clamored for 
Parliamentary reform, who applauded the 
secession of the American colonists, and 
whose zeal for liberty was so great as not 
unfrequently to degenerate into licentious- 
ness. If Darwin had refrained from eu- 
logizing Franklin, sneering at kings, and 
praising the “new morality,” he might, 
with impunity, have carried on his eternal 
personifications and have published the 
eccentric notes by which he explains 
them. In that case, however, the poem 
would have passed into oblivion even 
sooner than it did. At its best it is about 
on a level with a fairly good Newdigate 
prize poem; at its worst it is dreary 
bathos. It is easy to understand the in- 
dignation with which Gifford or Canning 
would receive a passage like the following 
(from the second canto of “ The Economy 
of Vegetation ”), which may serve to illus- 
trate the politics of the author. 


So, borne on sounding pinions to the West, 

When tyrant Power had built his eagle-nest, 

While from the eyry shriek’d the famish’d 
brood, 

Clenched their sharp claws and champ’d their 
beaks for blood, 

Immortal FRANKLIN watched the callow crew, 

And = the straggling vampires ere they 

ew. 

The patriot flame with quick contagion ran, 
Hill lighted hill and man electrized man ; 

Her heroes slain, awhile Columbia mourn’d, 

And crowned with laurels, Liberty return’d, 

The warrior, Liberty, with bending sails, 

Helm’d his bold course to fair Hibernia’s 
vales ; 

Firm as he steps along the shouting lands, 

Lo! Truth and Virtue range their radiant 
bands ; 

Sad Superstition wails her empire torn, 

Art plies his oar and Commerce pours her 
horn. 

Long had the giant form on Gallia’s plains 
Inglorious slept, unconscious of his chains ; 
Round his large limbs were wound a thousand 

strings 
By the weak hands of confessors and kings ! 
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O’er his closed eyes a triple veil was bound, 
And steely rivets lock’d him in the ground ; 
While stern Bastille with iron cage enthralls 
His folded limbs and hems in marble walls. 
—Touched by the patriot flame, he rent, 


amazed, 

The flimsy bonds, and round and round him 
gazed ; 

Starts up from earth above the admiring 
throng, 


Lifts his colossal form and towers along ; 

High o’er his foes his hundred arms he rears, 

Plowshares his swords and pruning-hooks his 
spears ; 7 

Calls to the good and brave with voice that 
rolls 

Like Heaven’s own thunder round the echoing 
poles ; 

Gives to the winds his banner broad unfurl’d, 

And gathers in its shade the living world ! 


A passage such as this, published while 
all Europe was trembling beneath the 
shock of the French Revolution, naturally 
aroused the wrath of English constitu- 
tionalists, and when =" found, two or 
three pages back, such lines as the fol- 
lowing, a burlesque suggested itself as a 
matter of course. 


Gnomes! as you now dissect with hammers 


fine 
The granite rock, the noduled flint calcine ; 
Grind with strong arm the circling chertz be- 
twixt 
Your pure Kaolins and Petuntzes mixt ; 
O’er each red saggar’s burning cave preside, 
The keen-eyed fire-nymphs blazing by your 
side. 


The poetic taste of the time was in 
truth at a miserably low ebb, and those 
who professed to be its arbiters seem to 
have been at least as ignorant as their 
pupils. Witness the following criticism 
by Horace Walpole : — 


The “Triumph of Flora,” beginning at the 
fifty-ninth line, is most beautifully and en- 
chantingly imagined; and the twelve verses 
that by miracle describe and comprehend the 
creation of the universe out of chaos, are in 
my opinion the most sublime passages in any 
author or in any of the few languages with 
which I am acquainted. 


These are certainly big words, and 
when we remember what English litera- 
ture can boast in the matter of sublimity, 
we look with some curiosity to discover 
what it is which so enraptured the critic 
of Strawberry Hill. It will perhaps ex- 
cite some amusement in the reader’s mind 
to discover that the sublimest passage in 
literature in his opinion was the follow- 
ing: — 
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“Let there be light!” proclaimed the Al- 
mighty Lord. 

Astonished Chaos heard the potent word; 

Through all his realms the kindling ether runs, 

And the mass starts into a million suns ; 

Earths round each sun with quick explosions 
burst, 

And second planets issue from the first ; 

Bend as they journey with projectile force 

In bright ellipses their reluctant course ; 

Orbs wheel in orbs, round centres centres roll, 

And form self-balanced one revolving whole. 

Onward they move amid their bright abode, 

Space without bound, the Bosom of their God ! 


In its way this passage may be admit- 
ted to be not without force, but it is the 
force of rhetoric rather than of poetry, 
and, curiously enough, it may be paral- 
lelled in half-a-dozen places in the volume. 
And as the really striking passages are 
few and far between, whilst page after 
page is filled with technicalities and per- 
sonifications, it is easy to understand why 
the great popularity of the poem rapidly 
passed away. Darwin failed as a poet, 
not from any deficiency of learning, or 
through any want of power to master the 
technical mysteries of the poetic art, but 
because he started on a false theory. 
Miss Edgeworth says that he had an idea 
that poetry consists in “ painting to the 
ear,” by which hot very lucid phrase she 
apparently intended to say that the pcet’s 
task is to do by words what the painter 
does with his colors and canvas. If Dar- 
win ever expressed himself to this effect 
it needs no elaborate argument to prove 
that he knew but half the domain of the 
poet, and that of that loftier part of his 
mission which deals with human passion 
and human affection he had no idea what- 
ever. Now, as a very acute critic has 
remarked of another didactic poet, “no 
poetry can maintain its ground unless it 
deal with either the heart or the intellect,” 
and it cannot be said that “ The Botanic 
Garden,” laborious and learned though it 
be, touches either the one or the other. 
Science and fiction are jumbled together, 
but the admixture is, to use a Darwinian 
metaphor, mechanical and not chemical. 
The poetical machinery is at best a clumsy 
and laborious allegory, so enigmatical in 
character as to render necessary a con- 
stant reference to the notes; absurd in 
itself, and beyond conception wearisome 
through its repetitions. As another writer 
has observed : — 

Darwin had the eye and the ear of a poet, 
and the creative mind; but his writings have 
served to show that these are of little avail 
without the heart, and the heart was wanting 





in him. 
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One other point appears to call for re- 
mark. Darwin’s theories of versification 
were very singular. Miss Seward men- 
tions that he “ever maintained a prefer- 
ence of Akenside’s blank verse to Mil- 
ton’s;” he had also a contempt for son- 
nets, especially for those of Milton, 
though it might have been thought that 
those “On the Late Massacre in Pied- 
mont,” “ On his Blindness,” and “ On his 
Deceased Wife,” were majestic enough 
in rhythm and cadence, even for a poet 
who placed those qualities in the first 
place ; and, finally, he fancied he could 
improve upon the versification of Pope 
by exceeding him in polish and by making 
every line as sonorous as possible —a 
process which, when applied to mean and 
commonplace matters, has a curiously 
ludicrous effect. No better illustration 
of his failure in this respect could be 
afforded than the passage descriptive of 
Brindley’s labors in connection with in- 
ternal navigation, a passage which, we 
may remark by the way, Miss Seward 
describes as “supremely happy.” 


So, with strong arm, immortal Brindley leads 

His long canals and parts the velvet meads ; 

Winding in lucid lines the watery mass 

Mines the firm rock or loads the deep morass ; 

With rising locks a thousand hills alarms ; 

Flings o’er a thousand streams its silver arms ; 

Feeds the long vale, the nodding woodland 
laves, 

And Plenty, Arts and Commerce freight the 
waves, 


Following these prosaic verses comes 
a long prose description of a monument 
which Darwin suggested as an appropri- 
ate adornment to the cathedral of Lich- 
field, while at .the foot of the page is a 
note dilating upon the scandal of 1 Ba 
so great a man unhonored. The incon- 
gruity of all this with the purpose of po- 
etry hardly requires to be pointed out, 
but the explanation of its appearance is 
simple enough. Darwin was an enthusi- 
astic admirer of Brindley and his engin- 
eering schemes, and took a very practical 
interest in their execution. At one time 
he even went so far as to contemplate the 
construction at his own cost of a small 
canal to connect Lichfield with the Grand 
Trunk at Fradley Heath, which, accord- 
ing to his grandson, was to have been 
only a foot deep and to have borne only 
boats of four or five tons burden, which 
could be dragged byaman. That scheme 
was abandoned, but the existing canal 
was in a great measure due to his initia- 
tive. 
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Thirteen years after the publication of 
“The Botanic Garden,” Darwin produced 
his “ Zoonomia; or, The Laws of Organic 
Life,” a work in which speculation and 
empiricism are curiously mingled. He 
seems to have been perpetually engaged 
in contemplation of the mysteries of gen- 
eration and reproduction, but it cannot 
be said that his guesses are invariably 
happy. Thus, in one place he maintains 
that man was originally an oyster, sprung 
into being by chance, and that by time 
alone he became first an amphibious and 
then a terrestrial animal. In the “ Zoo- 
nomia,” he threw over all speculations 
of this kind. The design of his book 
was to reform the system of medicine, 
by putting forth a new science of life. 

enceforward, the origin of humanity 
was to be traced to “filaments.” He 
does not recognize a God, though in his 
posthumous poem, “ The Temple of Na- 
ture,” he makes patronizing reference to 
the Great First Cause; and his creed 
at “The Botanic Garden” and “ Zoono- 
mia” period may best be judged by what 
we learn from his contemporaries. Mrs. 
Schimmel-Penninck, in the interesting 
fragment of autobiography which was 
published by her family a few years ago, 
allows us to see with tolerable clearness 
what his views really were. It is hardly 
necessary to say that he laughed at the 
idea of Christianity. On one occasion 
some person expressed a hope that he 
would one day accept it, and in reply he 
said: “ Before I do, you Christians must 
be all agreed. This morning I received 
two parcels, one containing a work of 
Dr. Priestley’s proving that there is no 
spirit, the other a work by Berkeley, 
proving that there is no matter. What 
am I to believe among you all?” From 
such a man it is obvious that the relig- 
ious sense was in some way absent, and 
he certainly lost no opportunity of prov- 
ing that it was. Consulted on one occa- 
sion by the friends of a devout young 
lady in very delicate health, he recom- 
mended them to “ toss her religious books 
into the fire except Quarles’s ‘ Emblems,’ 
which may make her laugh.” He further 
lost no opportunity of declaring himself 
a materialist in the grosser sense of the 
term. He often used to say, we learn 
from Mrs. Schimmel-Penninck, that * man 
is an eating animal, a drinking animal, 
and a sleeping animal, and one placed in 
a material world, which alone furnishes 
all that the human animal can desire. 
He is gifted, besides, with knowing fac- 
ulties, practically to explore and apply 
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the resources of the world to his use. 
These are realities. All else is nothing. 
Conscience and sentiment are but mere 
figments of the imagination. Man has 
but five gates of knowledge, the five 
senses. Hecan know nothing but through 
them; all else is a vain fancy; and as for 
the being of a God, the existence of a 
soul, or a world to come, who can know 
anything about them? Depend upon it, 
my dear madam, these are only the bug- 
bears by which men of sense govern 
fools; nothing is real that is not an ob- 
ject of sense.” * 

It is hardly necessary in this place to 
vindicate the spiritual nature of man. A 
doctrine so universally implanted in the 
human mind is not likely to be destroyed 
because a handful of “ philosophers,” 
whose vanity is at least equal to their at- 
tainments, choose to invent a new god for 
themselves. Nor can it be said that Dr. 
Darwin’s new theories were much to be 
preferred to the old. His notion, as de- 
veloped in the “ Zoonomia,” is that all life 
originates in sensitive filament. “Give 
me,” he says, “a fibre susceptible of irri- 
tation, and I will make a tree, a dog, a 
horse, a man.” Elsewhere he says (Zo- 
onomia, vol. i., 493): — 


I conceive the primordium or rudiment of 
the embryon, as secreted from the blood of 
the parent, to consist in a single living fila- 
ment as a muscular fibre which I suppose to 
be the extremity of a nerve of locomotion, as 
a fibre of the retina is the extremity of a nerve 
of sensation; as for instance one of the fibrils 
which compose the mouth of an absorbent ves- 
sel. I suppose this living filament of what- 
ever form it may be, whether sphere, cube, or 
cylinder, to be endued with the capacity of 
being excited into action by certain kinds of 
stimulus. By the stimulus of the surrounding 
fluid in which it is received from the male, it 
may bend into a ring and thus form the begin- 
ning of a tube. This living ring may now 
embrace or absorb a nutritive particle of the 
fluid in which it swims, and by drawing it into 
its pores, or joining it by compression to its 
extremities, may increase its own length or 
crassitude, and by degrees the living ring may 
become a living tube. With this new organi- 
zation or accretion of parts, new kinds of 
irritability may commence. 


And soon. Enough has probably been 
quoted, however, to show the nature of 
the philosophy which this materialistic 
leader professed. We need not attempt 


* Mr. Darwin disputes Mrs. Schimmel-Penninck’s 
accuracy in this as in other matters. It may be that, 
writing as she did after the lapse of many years, she 
may have fallen into some errors of detail, but of her 
general truthfulness it is impossible to entertain a doubt. 
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a discussion of its value. Voltaire, in a 
famous passage of not very decent sar- 
casm, has said all that is necessary on this 
subject. Nor need we trouble ourselves 
very much about some other speculations 
of the same kind in which Darwin in- 
dulged. He may be found, for example, 
speaking with approbation of a philoso- 
pher — unnamed, but presumably himseif 
— who thought it not impossible that the 
first insects were the anthers or stigmas 
of flowers, which had by some means 
loosed themselves from the parent plant. 
From these he imagines that other insects 
may have been formed in the course of a 
long period of time, some acquiring wings, 
others fins, and others claws from their 
ceaseless efforts to procure food or to 
protect themselves from injury. ‘“ None 
of these changes,” he adds, “are more 
incomprehensible than the transformation 
of tadpoles into frogs or caterpillars into 
butterflies.” 

In spite of all the apparent philosophy 
of these speculations it may be doubted 
whether Darwin possessed a really scien- 
tific mind. The ideas upon which his 
“ Botanic Garden ” is based were derived 
entirely from a study of the Linnzan sys- 
tem, and — not to speak profanely — that 
immortal work itself is apt to remind 
the reader of those histories of England 
in rhyme which enterprising schoolmis- 
tresses indite with the object of assisting 
the feeble memories of their pupils. The 
religious and moral reflections of these 
latter specimens of “goody” literature 
have their counterpart in the outbursts of 
rather dreary scepticism — religious and 
political—in which “ The Botanic Gar- 
den” abounds. Nor is much more to be 
said for the imagined identity of animal 
and vegetable life, which Darwin appears 
to conceive to have been completely made 
out. That nature isa great and harmo- 
nious whole was known long before the 
eee ge of the eighteenth century 

egan to speculate concerning her opera- 
tions. A hundred and fifty years before, 
one Francis Bacon, enlarging upon an 
idea which was familiar enough to the 
students of the Platonic philosophy, had 
worked upon these lines, and it is impos- 
sible to think the theories of development 
and evolution, as propounded in the pas- 
sages quoted above, either a legitimate 
deduction from or a worthy completion of 
the Baconian idea. In these speculative 
matters, as in the practical work of his 
profession, it is to be feared that Erasmus 
Darwin must be pronounced an empiric 
after all. The present generation can only 
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judge him by his books, and it must be 
admitted that they do not afford the 
reader a very high idea of his genius as a 
physician. He is, it is true, accredited 
with many wonderful cures. He jumped 
into celebrity, for example, at Lichfield, 
by the treatment of one Mr. Ings, who had 
been given over as dying by the local 
practitioner. Darwin reversed the treat- 
ment and saved the patient. Another 
case was that of a lady who was suffering 
from internal hemorrhage. It is related 
by Miss Seward, with a very circumstan- 
tial account of her own offer to allow the 
doctor to take from her sufficient blood 
for the operation of transfusion. Darwin 
found that the London physicians had 
been treating her with stimulants — wine, 
brandy, and so forth —and keeping her 
upon the strongest food, in its most con- 
centrated form, with the natural result of 
increasing the hemorrhage. He adopted 
a milk diet, with abstinence from wine and 
everything that was likely to set up in- 
flammatory action, and he succeeded in 
effecting a cure. The ulceration, from 
which the bleeding had arisen, had time 
to heal, and nature to reassert itself. For 
the rest his practice would seem to have 
been pretty much that of his contempora- 
ries, though he was certainly in advance 
of the majority of them on questions of 
sanitary science, such as_ ventilation, 
drainage, and pure water. He appears to 
have even anticipated the modern prac- 
tice with regard to the administration of 
stimulants in cases of fever, but his reme- 
dies seem to the non-professional reader 
of “Zoonomia” somewhat startling in 
their severity. He was a great believer 
in the value of bleeding, and his lancet 
was constantly in requisition. Even in 
his own case he used it repeatedly for the 
relief of angina pectoris —a disease which 
would be treated by modern physicians 
with the strongest stimulants. Miss 
Seward gives a long and circumstantial 
account of the manner of his death, and 
of his personal appearance during the 
latter part of his life. Some of the details 
have been repudiated by his family, but 
sufficient is left unchallenged to prove that 
the frequent bleedings to which he had 
subjected himself had seriously injured 
his constitution. According to her story 
he was actually entreating his wife and 
daughter to bleed him at the very moment 
of his death. That part of the tale may 
fairly be dismissed as another example of 
Miss Seward’s too fertile imagination. 
All that is necessary to record in this 





place is that he died somewhat suddenly 
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on the 18th of April, 1802, in his seventy- 
first year, at Breadsall Priory, near Der- 
by, where he had been living during the 
last two years of his life. 

His wife placed over his tomb, in 
Breadsall Church, a tablet recording “ the 
rare union of talents, which so eminently 
distinguished him as a physician, a poet, 
and a philosopher,” of which she believed 
that his writings would remain “a public 
and unfading testimony.” The latest of 
his admirers, Herr Krause, offers an in- 
teresting comment on this anticipation in 
the excellent monograph on Darwin’s 
scientific writings, which has recently 
been introduced to English readers by 
Mr. W. S. Dallas. 


Erasmus Darwin’s system [he says] was in 
itself a most significant first step in the path 
of knowledge, which his grandson has opened 
up for us, but to wish to revive it at the present 
day, as has actually been seriously attempted, 
shows a weakness of thought and a mental 
anachronism which no one can envy. 


MARIE ANTOINETTE AND ROBESPIERRE, 
TRANSLATED BY MRS. E. W. LATIMER. 


A NEw book has appeared within the 
past few weeks in France, the “ Memoirs ” 
of Klindworth, a diplomatist who took an 
active part in public life during the early 
half of the present century. He was on 
terms of personal intimacy with Talley- 
rand, Metternich, the Duke of Wellington, 
Lord Palmerston, and M. Guizot; his 
book consequently abounds in new facts, 
such as ‘underline the graver pages of 
pure history. One of these is a detailed 
narrative given to Klindworth by a certain 
M. Grandidier, charged by Robespierre 
with a secret mission to Vienna in July, 
1793. The object of this mission was to 
detach Austria from the coalition. In 
this extract from the pages of Klindworth, 
Grandidier speaks for himself. 


“Baron Thugut, prime minister and 
minister for foreign affairs in Austria at 
that period, received me very amicably on 
my return to Vienna. And when I in- 
formed him, in a preliminary brief inter- 
view, that I had brought with me fresh 
instructions to continue negotiations on 
the basis he himself had proposed, he 
testified his satisfaction, and invited me 
to dinner the next day. I went to his 
official residence, therefore, at the time 
appointed. The dinner was /é/e-d-téte, 
and a very good one. Our conversation 
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turned on France, and on the general situ- 
ation of affairs. After dinner we retired 
for coffee to a little apartment back of 
the cabinet of the minister, fitted up by 
Prince von Kaunitz in his day. Our chat 
was interrupted by a servant, who said 
something in a low voice to the baron. 
He rose and went out of the room. A 
few moments after he returned, and with 
him entered a lady, the widow of a chef 
@’escadron of hussars, who fell in Bel- 

ium in an attack on the redoubts of 

Itenhoven. She was at the time of 
which I write known as Madame Charles 
de Poutet, but subsequently the heralds 
were induced to permit her to assume the 
name of Folliot-Creneville, and to author- 
ize her to emblazon on her carriage and 
her scutcheon a countess’s coronet. Ma- 
dame Poutet’s beauty was in the Grecian 
style, such as one sees on antique bas- 
reliefs ; her exquisite limbs were as per- 
fect as those of a model; her figure was 
tall, graceful, and elegant; she had long, 
beautiful, thick hair, as black as ebony, 
and the most perfect carriage of the head 
that I ever saw. 

“T may as well here own that I was 
dazzled by the vision: I had never before 
seen any living thing so beautiful —nor 
have I since. The minister introduced 
me. She spoke French fluently, with no 
German accent, and had ina remarkable 
degree that gift of conversation which is 
so rarely met with out of France. Our 
talk soon took a serious tone, and I at 
once perceived that her extraordinary 
beauty was surpassed by her capacity for 
business, and by her rare knowledge of 
men, and of her own period. At length 
she rose, and said, as she took leave: 
‘Come and see me to-morrow at one 
o’clock. I want to talk with you. The 
baron will send one of his people to show 
you the way.’ Punctual to this appoint- 
ment, I was shown next day into a spa- 
cious apartment in the imperial palace. 
The lady did not keep me waiting, and 
invited me at once to take a seat beside 
her. 

““* Before we begin to speak of other 
matters,’ she said, ‘1 had better tell you 
that presently a lady will appear and pass 
through this room. I beg you will take 
no notice of her. Do not rise when she 
enters, or make any movement.’ 

“Shortly afterwards the lady came in, 
passed through the room, looked at me 
steadily, and went out by a door at the 
other end, whilst we remained seated 
without appearing to notice her. 





“*It is the empress,’ said Madame 
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Poutet. ‘Her curiosity to see you has 
brought her here. Ah! you have no 
idea,’ she added in a tone of irony, ‘in 
what a very narrow and monotonous world 
we all live in this place. We cross our- 
selves when any mention is made of 
France, and now and truly most people 
imagine that each French republican car- 
ries a private guillotine in his pocket. 
But a truce to this nonsense — let us talk 
of your affairs. I know your mission, but 
you will never succeed so long as Queen 
Marie Antoinette and her daughter are 
not set at liberty, and sent back to their 
family. Blood relationship, public de- 
cency, family honor, absolutely require 
this condition, before there can be any 
question of an understanding between us 
and France. Let me ask you a few ques- 
tions. I quite understand how Monsieur 
de Robespierre may not have thought of 
this, in the busy situation in which he 
finds himself, but how does it happen that 
this obvious view of the matter has not 
presented itself to you? The situation of 
the queen cannot but bea barrier to all 
entente between us until it is changed.’ 

“1 tried to speak, but she begged me to 
let her finish on this subject all she wished 
to say. 

“*You must not imagine,’ she contin- 
ued, ‘that any personal feeling of sym- 
pathy makes me speak as I am doing. I 
have very little sympathy for the queen, 
or for her late husband. One who is born 
a king should know how to mount his 
horse, and to defend his royalty; and the 
queen of a great country, especially in a 
time of trial and misfortune, should not 
lead a life of pleasure and dissipation. 
Les peuples resemble monkeys, they like 
to imitate each other. If Charles 1. of 
England had never been beheaded you 
would not have put to death Louis XVI. 
But the queen is alone now, without her 
husband — what harm can she do you? 
To put women to death is as atrocious as 
it is stupid; and indeed have you any 
right to bring the queen to trial, since on 
the death of her husband she resumed 
her position as archduchess of Austria? 
She belongs to us.’ 

“ Madame de Poutet here paused. She 
seemed waiting with impatience for my 
answer. 

“* After what you have done me the 
honor to say, madame,’ I replied, ‘I re- 
gret exceedingly that our minister did 
not speak to me upon this subject before 
I left France. When our interview closes 
there will be one of two things for me to 
do. Either I must go back to Paris and 
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ask for fresh instructions, or I must ask 
for them in writing, and await them here.’ 

“¢* Very good,’ she said in a decided 
tone, ‘stay here then and write.’ 

“ After a moment’s pause she added: 
‘ After all it does but add one brief clause 
to our treaty. What are your own views 
upon the subject ?’ 

“¢]T have no opinions about it,’ I re- 
plied. ‘The liberation of the queen is 
no small matter in the state of ferment 
existing in the minds of men in France. 
On the other hand M. de Robespierre 
well understands the art of government, 
and I know him well enough to feel that 
he would not hesitate to brave public 
opinion, if firmly resolved, as I think he 
is, to make peace with Austria.’ 

“* Oui veut la fin, veut les moyens’ — 
he who desires the end accepts the means 
—she said. ‘ Write’ 

“Our interview here ended. As I went 
down the stairs of the palace I said to 
myself, ‘ This woman has the divine spark 
in her—she has an instinct of great 
things.’ I did not then know her reputa- 
tion for bravery. In July, 1790, the Aus- 
trians were besieging the Turks in Gior- 
gevo, a fortress on the left bank of the 
Danube, when one dark night the be- 
sieged made an unexpected sortie. There 
was a general massacre of Austrians. 
Confusion reigned, a panic spread through 
the trenches, the commander-in-chief, a 
prince of the house of Coburg, made his 
escape. Count Thurn was killed, and 
General Aufsess badly wounded. Baron 
Thugut alone, though a civilian, did not 
lose his presence of mind, nor did his 
fair companion -——this beautiful Victoria. 
Dressed like a man, she rode beside the 
baron through the strife, with a sword in 
her hand and pistols in her holsters. They 
cut their way through the ranks of the 
enemy, and returned together to Vienna, 
where the influence of the baron placed 
the lady at court, and, having become 
minister of foreign affairs, he procured 
her appointment at length as grande mai- 
tresse to the archduchess Marie Louise. 
From that time there was no limit to her 
influence: she regulated the court, and 
governed the ministers. When she want- 
ed to get rid of any courtier, who dis- 
cenet her or embarrassed her, she al- 
ways gave out that he was in love with 
the empress, who forthwith insisted on 
his being sent elsewhere. 

“Such was the lady,” continued Gran- 
didier, “‘and I can tell you an anecdote 
which will give you an exact idea of the 
baron. He was once upon a time sent 
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envoy to King Stanilas Augustus Ponia- 
towski, whom he had never seen. He 
reached Warsaw after dark, and as an 
especial mark of favor was invited, with- 
out waiting for a formal presentation, to 
make one that evening at the king’s card- 
party. The Russian ambassador, Count 
Otto Magnus de Stackelburg, a man of 
imperious temper, placed himself in the 
foreground, as he did on all occasions, 
and M. de Thugut, taking him for Ponia- 
towski, made the speech intended for the 
king tohim. The ambassador maliciously 
allowed him to finish his address, and 
then said, pointing to Poniatowski, ‘ This 
is his Majesty.’ During the evening 
Thugut purposely flung down on the card- 
table a knave instead of aking. Where- 
upon his partner, the famous Marquis de 
Luchesini, exclaimed, ‘My dear baron, 
that’s not the king, itis the knave.’ ‘J/a 


fot, replied Thugut, laughing, but look- 


ing full at Stackelburg as he spoke, ‘I 
am all wrong somehow this evening. This 
is the second time I have taken the knave 
for the king. (C'est pour la seconde fois 
déja que je prends le valet pour le roi.)’ 

“ But to come back to my story,” con- 
tinued Grandidier. “My answer soon 
arrived from Paris. It was short and 
precise. ‘Granted. Come back to Paris 
as soon as possible, with the draft of the 
treaty finally drawn up, and accompanied 
by a commissioner with full powers in 
writing to carry out the extradition.’ 

“1 did not lose a moment in informing 
the minister of this important news. He 
told me to communicate it at once to his 
fair friend. Madame de Poutet received 
me most cordially and graciously. 

“¢T see,’ she said, ‘that all will now go 
right between us. The queen will be 
restored to us with the young princess. 
Remember what I said to you from the 
beginning. 7Zhat is the indispensable 
condition of our exéente, and I will imme- 
diately set to work with Thugut to arrange 
everything. And now that we must no 
longer need any concealments, I will tell 
you plainly that the cession of the Low 
Countries really costs us nothing. We 
are willing to get rid of that horrid nest 
of clericalism and rebellion. The Low 
Countries have been for two centuries a 
millstone round the neck of Austria, with- 
out doing her any good in return.’ 

“ All being as I have told you,” con- 
tinued M. Grandidier, “ you can easily 
understand that the treaty was completed 
without difficulty. After a second confer- 


ence with the minister, we both signed the 
draft of it, July 12, 1793.” 








When the old man reached this portion 
of his narrative, he drew out of a bundle 
of papers a card —— a rough copy 
of the treaty, and allowed me to read it 
attentively. When I got home I tried to 
remember it exactly, and wrote it down. 
This is the substance of his paper. 


Article I. 


From this day forward and forever there 
shall be firm peace, friendship, and an inviola- 
ble good understanding between the French 
Republic and the Emperor of Germany, King 
of Hungary and Bohemia. Both sides hence- 
forward will carefully avoid anything calculated 
to disturb the reciprocal harmony of their re- 
lations, 


Article II. 

The former provinces of the Low Countries 
are ceded, by his Majesty the Emperor, forever 
to the French Republic, and shall be possessed 
by that Republic in all sovereignty and pro- 
prietry, with all the territories that belong to 
them. 


Article III. 


The Emperor renounces for himself and 
his successors, in favor of the French Repub- 
lic, all rights and titles that he has, or may 
vet have, to the countries situated on the left 

ank of the Rhine, from the frontier of Swit- 
zerland below Basle to the confluence with 
the Nethe above Andernach, comprising the 
téte du pont at Manheim, and the town and 
citadel of Mayence. The Emperor also prom- 
ises to employ his good offices with the Em- 
pire that it may consent to the cession of the 
said territories to the French Republic. 


Article IV. 

The French Republic consents that the 
Emperor shall annex to his dominions all the 
countries situated between the Tyrol and the 
Danube, the Lech, and the Salza; and for- 
mally promises him all assistance he may need 
in arms, if any third power should dispute the 
aforesaid acquisition, or interfere with his 
tranquil possession of it. 


Additional and secret clause. 

Marie Antoinette, c#-devant Queen of France, 
shall be, together with her daughter, escorted 
to the French frontier, thence to be returned 
to Austria, her native country. 


M. Grandidier continued : “ Two copies 
of the original of this treaty having been 
made out, signed respectively by Baron 
Thugut and myself, that minister intro- 
duced to me the commissioner fixed upon 
to receive the queen’s person in the name 
of the government of the emperor. He 
was a canon from the cathedral church 
of Waitsen, a man of about forty, with 
a kind and engaging expression. His 
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name was Soos. He knew German, spoke 
Latin after the fashion of his countrymen, 
and French indifferently. 

“T was anxious to return to Paris with 
all speed, and said farewell to the minis- 
ter and his fair friend. M. de Thugut 
treated me with the utmost cordiality, and 
told me that he hoped soon to see me re- 
turn with the treaty ratified. I then went 
to take leave of Madame de Poutet, who 
received me with marked distinction. 
Though she could dissimulate in politics, 
she was pefectly frank in her relations in 
private life, handsome without coquetry, 
and amiable without affectation. Still the 
Jemme galante was always visible. You 
are a dreadful republican, I know, she 
said gaily, but alas! I am greatly in 
your debt. Salute me farewell, and doz 
voyage. 

“The commissioner and I reached 
Paris about five oclock in the morning. 
An hour later I went to see Robespierre. 
Mademoiselle Cornelia, always austere 
and occupied, was busy drying clothes, 
and received me in the courtyard. She 
congratulated me on my return, and told 
me that /e patron was busy with his 
brother about something very important, 
and that she had been told to let nobody 
go up to him. I waited half an hour. 
After that the door opened, and I went 
in. 

“ T was received with civility, and made 
my report, which was very circumstantial. 
I then handed to Robespierre the copy of 
the treaty which had the signature of the 
prime minister of Austria, announced the 
arrival of the emperor’s commissioner at 
Paris, and gave in an account of my ex- 
penses on the journey. Everything was 
wellreceived. After having read the text 
of the — carefully, and approved it 
formally, Robespierre expressed in a few 
words his satisfaction, and while I an- 
swered him, wrote a few lines upon a piece 
of paper. 

“*This is an order for you,’ he said, 
‘to be admitted to the Temple at seven 
o’clock to-morrow morning with Thugot’s 
envoy.’ 

“* Must I present him to you first?’ I 
said. 

“*There is no need that I should see 
him,’ he replied. ‘You can give me an 
account of the interview. This treaty,’ 
he continued, ‘gives me a new map of 
France by which I will confound and sub- 
due all traitors both without and within.’ 

“Then he made me a sign with his 
hand, as his custom was, and so dismissed 
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“The next morning, at the appointed 
hour, the canon and I presented ourselves 
at the Temple. He had put on a black 
coat and a white cravat for the occasion, 
and was furnished with two sealed auto- 
graph letters from the emperor and em- 
press, to the queen. Two Municipal 
Guards, and a member of the Commune, 
were waiting for us. By their orders the 
gaoler opened the doors, and soon we 
stood in the presence of the queen. She 
was seated on a low stool, busy mending 
a petticoat of coarse black serge. Her 
back was half turned towards us, and she 
paid at first no attention to our presence. 
Her clothes were in rags, over her breast 
was pinned a kerchief of coarse cotton, 
and her shoes were very much worn. 
She stooped like an old woman, she was 
deathly pale, and under her little cap we 
could see distinctly that her hair was 
white as snow. I made a few steps 


towards her, and, bowing respectfully, I | 


presented the messenger of the emperor. 

“Then, glancing at me for the first 
time, she cast upon me a look that all the 
rest of my life 1 shall never cease to re- 
member. Her face, once so gay and 
brilliant, wore an indescribable expres- 
sion of stupid idiocy. The canon ap- 
proached her in his turn, made a low bow, 
and presented his letters. After having 
read them rapidly and with apparent in- 
difference, she gave them back to him, 
and with a hoarse, sepulchral voice said 
in French : — 

“* You will thank the emperor and em- 
press for their care for me, you will tell 
them from me that I desire to die in 
France like my husband, and that I am 
waiting impatiently for the moment that 
will reunite me to him forever.’ 

“| wanted to say more, but she made 
me a sign to be silent, and at the same 
moment she turned away. My travelling 
companion was deeply grieved. He wept 
bitterly. I left him at once to make my 
report to Robespierre of this tragic scene. 
He heard me in silence, and I must say 
without any sign of sympathy or compas- 
sion. Then he said: ‘It is annoying, but 
she is right in the main. What part has 
this woman now among the living?’ 
Then after a little pause he resumed, 
‘You will go back to Vienna immediately 
with the commissioner, and yéu will come 
to me to-morrow morning at five o’clock 
to get your orders.’ 

“When I got back to Vienna Baron 
Thugut received me as an old friend. I 





perceived at once by his manner that the 
affair of the Temple had not changed his 
political system, or his views with regard 
to the French alliance. Besides which 
he knew the queen too well, having been 
on an embassy to Versailles in 1777, to 
feel great sympathy for her, and I could 
read piainly in his face that the resolution 
of the widow of Louis XVI. not to return 
to her friends was a matter of perfect in- 
difference to him. 

“When I gave him the ratification of 
the treaty by my principal, he expressed 
his satisfaction, but when I asked for that 
of the emperor in exchange he said : ‘ You 
must feel that for the present that is im- 
possible. The queen will perish, since 
she wills itso. We must wait until after 
her execution. Then I will seize the 
right moment to complete our work, for 
which I am as anxious as M. de Robes- 
pierre.’ 

“T next called upon Madame Poutet, 
but her reception was a great contrast to 
that of the minister. I never visited her 
again, and on my departure from Vienna 
I simply left my card. Women will do 
anything for you when moved by feeling 
or by interest, but you need never expect 
anything from their sense of justice or 
equity. 

“When I got back to France it was 
under melancholy auspices, during the 
first two weeks of August, 1793. I found 
the country in a state of great excitement. 
The Convention had ordered a /evée en 
masse, which gave a fresh impulse to the 
war, and annoyed Robespierre — of course 
secretly. Soon after that Pitt, cold and 
obstinate, looking from his own downs 
over the sea towards France, and hatin 
her with all his heart, resolved to hand- 
cuff her. Instead of ancient Calais in the 
past, he wanted two new French ports, 
Toulon and Dunkirk. Nothing would 
move him. Treason came to his aid. 
Royalism, which could do nothing for 
itself, could at least injure its country. 
Toulon, with our fleet of seventeen sail 
of the line and five frigates, was given up 
to England and her ally Spain by the 
Legitimist traitor Imbert, who in his pant- 
phlet of 1814 had the vile taste to expose 
his own infamy. ‘This renewed the cru- 
sade against France, and was the cause 
of fresh treaties and subsidies between 
England, Austria, Prussia, and Spain. 
The secret treaty between Thugut and 
the French republic was buried under 
English gold and European ruin.” 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
MY FAITHFUL JOHNNY. 





CHAPTER III. 


ONE day Ellen came to me, on her 
arrival, with an air of suppressed excite- 
ment quite unusual to her. It was not, 
evidently, anything to be alarmed about, 
for she Jooked half way between laughing 
and crying, but not melancholy. ‘ May 
I speak to you after Chatty has had her 
lesson?” she asked. I felt sure that 
some new incident had happened in her 
courtship, about which I was so much 
more interested than about any other 
courtship I was acquainted with. So I 
arranged with all speed — not an easy 
thing when there are so many in a house — 
to be left alone, and free to hear whatever 
she might have to say. She was a little 
hurried with the lesson, almost losing 
patience over Chatty’s fumbling — and 
how the child did fumble over the finger- 
ing, putting the third finger where the 
first should be, and losing count alto. 
gether of the thumb, which is too useful 
a member to be left without occupation! 
It appeared to me half-a-dozen times that 
Ellen was on the eve of taking the music 
off the piano, and garroting Chatty with 
the arm which rested nervously on the 
back of the child’s chair. However, she 
restrained these impulses, if she had 
them, and got through the hour fant dien 
gue mal, It was even with an air of ex- 
treme deliberation, masking her excite- 
ment, that she stood by and watched her 
pupil putting away the music and closing 
the piano. Chatty, of course, took a 
longer time than usual to these little 
arrangements, and then lingered in the 
room. Generally she was too glad to 
hurry away. 

“Go, Chatty, and see if the others are 
ready to go out for their walk.” 

“ They have gone already, mamma. 
They said they would not wait for me. 
They said I was always so long of getting 
my things on.” 

But why are you long of getting your 
things on? Run away, and see what 
nurse is about; or if Fraulein Stimme 
would like ‘i 

“ Fraulein isn’t here to-day. How 
funny you are, mamma, not to remember 
that it’s Saturday ——” 

“Go this moment!” I cried wildly, 
“and tell nurse that you must go out for 
a walk. Do you think I will permit you 
to lose your walk, because the others 
think you are long of putting your things 
? Nothing of the sort. Go at once, 





on! 
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Chatty,” I cried, clapping my hands as I 
have a way of doing, to rouse them when 
they are not paying attention, “ without a 
word !” 

To see the child’s astonished face! 
She seemed to stumble over herself in her 
haste to get out of the room. After the 
unusual force of this adjuration I had my- 
self become quite excited. I waved my 
hand to Ellen, who had stood by listening, 
half frightened by my vehemence, pointing 
her to a chair close to me. “ Now, tell 
me all about it,” I said. 

“Ts it really for me that you have sent 
Chatty away in such a hurry? How 
good of you!” said Ellen. And then she 
made a pause, as if to bring herself into 
an appropriate frame of mind before mak- 
ing her announcement. “I could not 
rest till I had told you. You have always 
taken such an interest. John has got a 
rise of fifty pounds a year.” 

“T am very glad, very glad, Ellen —— 

“I knew you would be pleased. He 
has been expecting it for some time back ; 
but he would not say anything to me, in 
case I should be disappointed if it did 
not come. So I should, most likely, for | 
think he deserves a great deal more than 
that. But the best people never get so 
much as they deserve. Fifty pounds a 
year is a great rise all at once, don’t you 
think? and he got a hint that perhaps 
about midsummer there might be a better 
post offered to him. Isn’t it flattering? 
Of course, I know he deserves it; but 
sometimes those who deserve the most 
don’t get what they ought. That makes 
two hundred and twenty; an excellent 
income, don’t you think? He will have 
to pay income-tax,” Ellen said, with a 
flush of mingled pride and gratification 
and grievance which it was amusing to 
see. 

‘*‘T don’t know that I think much of the 
income-tax; but it is very pleasant that 
he is so well thought of,” | said. 

“ And another rise at midsummer! It 
seems more than one had any right to 
expect,” said Ellen. Her hands were 
clasped in her lap, her fingers twisting 
and untwisting unconsciously, her head 
raised, and her eyes fixed, without seeing 
anything, upon the blue sky outside. She 
was rapt in a pleasant dream of virtue 
rewarded and goodness triumphant. 
smile went and came upon her face like 
sunshine. ‘And yet,’ she cried, “ to 
hear people speak, you would think that 
it was never the right men that got on. 
Even in sermons in church you always 
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‘hear that it is rather a disadvantage to 
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ou if you are nice and good. I wonder 
Son people can talk such nonsense; why, 
look at John!” 

“But even John has had a re time 
to wait for his promotion,” said I, feeling 
myself the devil's advocate. I had just 
checked myself in time not to say that 
two hundred and twenty pounds a year 
was not a very gigantic promotion ; which 
would have been both foolish and cruel. 

“Oh, no, indeed!” cried Ellen; “he 
looks a great deal older than he is. He 
lived so much alone, you know, before he 
knew ws, and that gives a man an old 
look — but he is not a bit old. How 
much would you give him? No, indeed, 
thirty ; he is mr | just thirty. His birth- 
day was last week ——” 

* And you, Ellen?” 

“1 am twenty-four — six years younger 
than he is. Just the right difference, 
mother says. Of course, I am really a 
dozen years older than he is; I have far 
more sense. He has read books and 
books till he has read all his brains away; 
but luckily as long as I am there to take 
care of him-——” Then she made a 
pause, looked round the room with a 
half-frightened look, then, drawing closer 
to me, she said in a hurried undertone, 
“ He said something about that other sub- 
ject to-day.” 

* Of course he did; how could he have 
done otherwise?” I said, with a little 
momentary triumph. 

“ Please, Please don’t take his part, and 
make it all more difficult; for you know 
it is impossible, impossible, quite impos- 
sible ; nobody could have two opinions. 
It was that, above all, that I wanted to 
tell you about.” 

“Why is it impossible, Ellen?” I said. 
“ If you set up absurd obstacles, and keep 
up an unnatural state of things, you will 
be very sorry for it one day. He is quite 
right. I could not think how he con- 
sented to go on like this, without a 
word.” 

“ How strange that you should be so 
hot about it!” said Ellen, with a momen- 
tary smile ; but at the bottom of her heart 
she was nervous and alarmed, and did not 
laugh with her usual confidence. “He 
said something, but he was not half so 
stern as you are. Why should it be so 
dreadfully necessary to get married? I 
am quite happy as I am. I can do all 
my duties, and take care of him too; and 
John is quite happy ——” 

“There you falter,” I said; “ you dare 
not say that with the same intrepidity, 
you little deceiver. Poor John! he ought 





to have his life made comfortable and 
bright for him now. He ought to have 
his wife to be proud of, to come home to. 
So faithful as he is, never thinking of any 
other pleasure, of any amusement, but 
only you i 

Ellen blushed with pleasure, then grew 
pale with wonder and alarm. “ That is 
natural,” she said, faltering. ‘ What 
other amusement should he think of? 
He is most happy with me ——” 

“But very few men are like that,” I 
said. “He is giving up everything else 
for ry ; he is shutting himself out of the 
world for you; and you — what are you 
giving up for him?” 

Ellen grew paler and paler as I spoke. 
“ Giving up?” she said, aghast. “I —I 
would give up anything. But I have got 
nothing, except John,” she added, with an 
uneasy little laugh. “ And you say he is 
shutting himself out of the world. Oh, I 
know what you are thinking of — the kind 
of world one reads about in books, where 
gentlemen have clubs, and all that sort of 
thing. But these are only for you rich 
ee He is not giving up that I know 
re) din, 

“What do the other young men do, 
Ellen? Every one has his own kind of 
world.” 

“The other young men!” she cried in- 
dignant. “Now I see indeed you don’t 
know anything about him (how could you? 
you have never even seen him), when you 
compare John to the otherclerks. Fohn/ 
Oh, yes, I suppose they go and amuse 
themselves; they go to the theatres, and 
all those wrong places. But you don’t 
suppose John would do that, even if I 
were not in existence! Why, Fou / the 
fact is, you don’t know him; that is the 
whole affair.” 

“] humbly confess it,” said I; “but it 
is not my fault. I should be very glad to 
know him, if I might.” 

Ellen looked at me with a dazzled look 
of sudden happiness, as if this prospect 
of bliss was too much for her — which is 
always very flattering to the superior in 
such intercourse as existed between her 
and me. “Oh! would you?” she said, 
with her heart in her mouth, and fixed 
her eyes eagerly upon me, as if with some 
project she did not like to unfold. 

“Certainly I should.” Then, after a 
pause, I said, “ Could not you bring him 
to-morrow, to tea?” 

Ellen’s eyes sparkled. She gave a 
glance round upon the room, which was a 
— deal bigger and handsomer than the 
i 


ttle parlor in Pleasant Place, taking in 








the pictures and the piano and myself in 
so many distinct perceptions, yet one 
look. Her face was so expressive that I 
recognized all these different details of 
her pleasure with the distinctest certainty. 
She wanted John to see it all, and to hear 
the piano, which was much better than 
her little piano at home; and also to be- 
hold how much at home she was, and how 
everybody liked her. Her eyes shone out 
upon me like two stars. And her big 
English “Oh!” of delight had her whole 
breath in it, and left her speechless for 
the moment. “There is nothing in the 
world I would like so much,” she cried at 
last; then paused, and, with a sobered 
tone, added, “If mother can spare me” 
—a little cloud coming over her face. 

“Tam sure your mother will spare you. 
You never have any parties or amuse- 
ments, my good little Ellen. You must 
tell her I will take no denial. You never 
go anywhere.” 

“Where should I go?” said Ellen. “I 
don’t want to go anywhere, there is always 
so much to do at home. But for this 
once! And John would like tocome. He 
would like to thank you. He says, if you 
will not think him too bold, that you have 
been his friend for years.” 

“It is quite true,” I said; “I have 
looked for him almost every day for years. 
But it is not much of a friendship when 
one can do nothing for the other ——” 

“Oh, it is beautiful!” cried Ellen. 
“ He says always we are in such different 
ranks of life. We could never expect to 
have any intercourse, except to be sure 
by’a kind of happy accident, like me. It 
would not do, of course, visiting or any- 
thing of that sort; but just to be friends 
for fife, with a kind look, such as we 
might give to the angels if we could see 
them. If there only could be a window 
in heaven, here and there!” and she 
laughed with moisture in her eyes. 

“Ah!” I said; “ but windows in heav- 
en would be so crowded with those that 
are nearer to us than the angels.” 

“Do you think they would want that?” 
said Ellen, in a reverential low tone; 
“don’t you think they must see somehow? 
They would not be happy if they could not 
see. But the angels might come and sit 
down in an idle hour, when they had 
nothing to do. Perhaps it would grieve 
them, but it might amuse them too, to see 
all the crowds go by, and all the stories 
going on, like a play, and know that, what- 
ever happened, it would all come right in 
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did about John, ‘I have seen you passing 
for years and years ——’” 

I need not repeat all the rest of our 
talk. When two women begin this kind 
of conversation, there is no telling where 
it may end. The conclusion, however, 
was that next evening John was to be 
brought to make my acquaintance; and 
Ellen went away very happy, feeling, I 
think, that a new chapter was about to 
begin in her life. And on our side we 
indulged in a great many anticipations. 
The male part of the household assured 
us that, “depend upon it,” it would be a 
mistake ; that John would be a mere clerk, 
and no more; a man, perhaps, not very 
sure about his /’s; perhaps over-familiar, 
perhaps frightened; that most likely he 
would feel insulted by being asked to tea 
—and a great deal more, to all of which 
we, of course, paid no attention. But it 
was not till afterwards that even I realized 
the alarming business it must have been 
to John to walk into a room full of un- 
known people — dreadful critical children, 
girls and boys half grown up — and to put 
to the test a friendship of years, which 
had gone on without a word spoken, and 
now might turn out anything but what it 
had been expected to be. He was a little 
fluttered and red when Ellen, herself very 
nervous, brought him in, meeting all the 
expectant faces, which turned instinc- 
tively towards the door. Ellen herself 
had never come in the evening before, 
and the aspect of the house, with the 
lamps lighted, and the whole family as- 
sembled, was new to her. She came in 
without saying a word, and led her love, 
who for his part moved awkwardly and 
with shy hesitation through the unknown 
place, threading his way among the tables 
and chairs, and the staring children, to 
where I sat. I have always said my little 
Chatty was the best-bred of all my chil- 
dren. There was no one so much inter- 
ested as she; but she kept her eyes upon 
her work, and never looked up till they 
were seated comfortably and beginning to 
look at their ease. John faltered forth 
what I felt sure was intended to be a very 
pretty speech to me, probably conned be- 
forehand, and worthy of the occasion. 
But all that came forth was, “ 1 have seen 
you often at the window.” “ Yes, indeed,” 
I said hurriedly, “for years; we are old 
friends; we don’t require any introduc- 
tion,” and so got over it. I am afraid he 
said “ma’am.” I see no reason why he 
should not say ma’am; people used to do 


the end. I should not wonder a bit if,| it; and excepting us, rude English, every- 
afterwards, some one were to say, as you| body in the world does it. Why should 
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not John have used that word of respect, 
if he chose? You say ma’am yourself to 
princesses when you speak to them, if you 
ever have the honor of speaking to them ; 
and he thought as much of me, knowing 
no better, as if I had been a princess. 
He had a soft, refined voice. I am sure 
I cannot tell whether his clothes were 
well made or not — a woman does not look 
at a man’s clothes — but this I can tell 
you, that his face was well made. There 
was not a fine feature in it; but He who 
shaped them knew what he was about. 
Every line was good —truth and patience 
and a gentle soul shone through them. 
In five minutes he was at home, not say- 
ing much, but looking at us all with be- 
nevolent, tender eyes. When Chatty 
brought him his tea and gave him her 
small hand, he held it for a moment, say- 
ing, “ This is Ellen’s pupil,” with a look 
which was a benediction. ‘I should have 
known her anywhere,” he said; “ Ellen 
has a gift of description — and, then, she 
is like you.” 

“Ellen has a great many gifts, Mr. 
Ridgway— the house is sure to be a 
bright one that has her for its mistress.” 

He assented with a smile that lit up his 
face like sunshine; then shook his head, 
and said, “I wish I could see any pros- 
pect of that. The house has been built, 
and furnished, and set out ready for her 
so long. That is, alas! only in our 
thoughts. It is a great pleasure to imag- 
ine it; but it seems always to recede a 
little further —a little further. We have 
need of patience.” Then he paused, and 
added, brightening a little, “ Fortunately 
we are not impatient people, either of 
us.’ 

“ Forgive me,” I said. “It is a great 
deal to take upon me —a stranger as | 
am.” 

“ You forget,” he said, with a bow that 
would not have misbecome a courtier, 
“that you were so kind as to say that we 
were not strangers but old friends.” 

“Itis quite true. Then I will venture 
to speak as an old friend. I wish you 
were not so patient. I wish you were a 
hot-headed person, and would declare 
once for all that you would not put up 
with it.” 

He reddened, and turned to me with a 
look half of alarm, half, perhaps, of incip- 
ient, possible offence. ‘ You think I am 
too tame, too easy — not that I don’t de- 
sire with my whole heart 6 





“ Not that you are not as true as the 
heavens‘themselves,” I said, with the en- 
His face relaxed 
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and shone again, though once more he 
shook his head. 

“1 think — I am sure — you are quite 
right. If I could insist I might carry my 
point, and it would be better. But what 
can I say? I understand her, and sym- 
pathize with her, and respect her. I can- 
not oppose her roughly, and set myself 
before everything. Aho am I, that she 
should desert what she thinks her duty for 
me?” 

“1 feel like a prophet,” I said. 
this case to be selfish is the best.” 

He shook his head again. ‘“ She could 
not be selfish if she tried,” he said. 

Did he mean the words for himself, 
too? They were neither of them selfish. 
I don’t want to say a word that is wicked, 
that may discourage the good — they were 
neither of them strong enough to be self- 
ish. Sometimes there is wisdom and 
help in that quality which is so common. 
I will explain after what I mean. It does 
not sound true, I am well aware; but I 
think it is true: however in the mean time 
there was nothing more to be said. We 
began to talk of all sorts of things; of 
books, with which John seemed to be very 
well acquainted, and of pictures, which he 
knew too —as much, at least, as a man 
who had never been out of England, nor 
seen anything but the National Gallery, 
could know. He was acquainted with 
that by heart, knowing every picture and 
all that could be known about it, making 
me ashamed, though I had seen a great 
deal more than he had. I felt like one 
who knows other people’s possessions, but 
not his own. He had never been, so to 
speak, out of his own house; but he knew 
every picture on the walls there. And he 
made just as much use of his /’s as I do 
myself. If he was at first a little stiff in 
his demeanor, that wore off as he talked. 
Ellen left him entirely to me. She went 
off into the back drawing-room with the 
little ones, and made them sing standing 
round the piano. There was not much 
light, except the candles on the piano, 
which lighted up their small, fresh faces 
and her own bright countenance ; and this 
made the prettiest picture at the end of 
the room. While he was talking to me 
he looked that way, and a smile came 
suddenly aver his feos — which drew my 
attention also. ‘Could any painter paint 
that?” he said softly, fw Fo at them. 
As the children were mine, you may be- 
lieve I gazed with as much admiration as 
he. The light seemed tocome from those 
soft faces, not to be thrown upon them, 
and the depth of the room was illuminated 
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by the rose-tints, and the whiteness, and 
the reflected light out of their eyes. 
“Rembrandt, perhaps,” I said; but he 
shook his head, for he did not know much 
of Rembrandt. When they finished their 
little store of songs I called to Ellen to 
sing us something by herself. The chil- 
dren went away, for it was their bedtime ; 
and all the time the good-nights were be- 
ing said she played a little soft trill of 
prelude, very sweet, and low, and sub- 
dued. There wasa harmonizing influence 
in her that made everything appropriate. 
She did things as they ought to be done by 
instinct, without knowingit; while he, 
with his gaze directed to her, felt it all 
more than she did — felt the softening of 
that undertone of harmonious accompani- 
ment, the sweet filling up of the pause, 
the background of sound upon which all 
the little voices babbled out like the trick- 
ling of brooks. When this was over 
Ellen did not burst into her song all at 
once, as if to show how we had kept her 
waiting; but went on for a minute or two, 
hushing out the former little tumult. 
Then she chose another strain, and, while 
we all sat silent, began to sing the song I 
had heard her sing to him when they were 
alone that summer evening. Was there a 
little breath in it of consciousness, a some- 
thing shadowing from the life to come — 
“T will come again”? We all sat very 
silent and listened: he with his face 
turned to her, a tender smile upon it—a 
look of admiring pleasure. He beat time 
with his hand, without knowing it, rapt in 
the wistful, tender music, the longing sen- 
timent, the pervading consciousness of 
her, in all. I believe they were both as 
happy as could be while this was going 
on. She singing to him, and knowing 
that she pleased him, while still conscious 
of the pleasure of all the rest of us, and 

lad to please us too; and he so proud of 

er, drinking it all in, and knowing it to 
‘be for him, yet feeling that he was giving 
us this gratification, making an offering 
to us of the very best that was his. Why 
was it then that we all, surrounding them, 
a voiceless band of spectators, felt the 
hidden meaning in it, and were sorry for 
them, with a strange impulse of pity — 
sorry for those two happy people, those 
two inseparables who had no thought but 
to pass their life together? I cannot tell 
how it was; but so it was. We all lis- 
tened with a little thrill of sympathy, as 
we might have looked at those whose 
doom we knew, but who themselves had 
not yet found out what was coming upon 
them. And at the end, Ellen too was 
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affected in a curious sympathetic way by 
some mysterious invisible touch of our 
sympathy for her. She came out of the 
half-lit room behind, with trembling, hur- 
ried steps, and came close to my side, and 
took in both hers the hand I held out to 
her. ‘How silly I am!” she cried, with 
a little laugh. “I could have thought 
that some message was coming to say 
he must go and leave me. A kind of 
tremor came over me all at once.” “You 
are tired,” I said. And no doubt that had 
something to do with it; but why should 
the same chill have crept over us all ? 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE time passed on very quietly during 
these years. Nothing particular hap- 
pened; so that looking back now — now 
that once more things have begun to hap- 
pen, and all the peaceful children who 
cost me nothing but pleasant cares have 
grown up and are setting forth, each with 
his or her more serious complications, 
into individual life —it seems to me like 
a long, flowery plain of peace. I did not 
think so then, and no doubt from time to 
time questions arose that were hard to 
answer, and difficulties that cost me pain- 
ful thought. But now all seems to mea 
sort of heavenly monotony and calm, 
turning years into days. In this gentle 
domestic quiet six months went by like 
an afternoon, for it was, I think, about 
six months after the first meeting I have 
just described when Ellen Harwood 
rushed in one morning with a scared face 
to tell me of something which had oc- 
curred and which threatened to break up 
in a moment the quiet of her life. Mr. 
Ridgway had come again various times 
— we had daily intercourse at the window, 
where, when he passed, he always looked 
up now, and where I seldom failed to see 
him and give him a friendly greeting. 
This intercourse, though it was so slight, 
was also so constant that it made us very 
fast friends; and when Ellen, as I have 
said, rushed in very white and breathless 
one bright spring morning, full of some- 
thing to tell, my first feeling was alarm. 
Had anything happened to John? 

“Ohno. Nothing has happened. At 
least, I don’t suppose you would say any- 
thing had happened -— that is, no harm — 
except to me,” said Ellen, wringing her 
hands, “except to me! Oh, do you rec- 
ollect that first night he came to see you. 
when you were so kind as to ask him, and 





I sang that song he is sofondof? I took 
fright then, I never could tell how —and 
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now it looks as if it would all come 
true——” 

“ As if what would come true?” 

“ Somebody,” said Ellen, sitting down 
abruptly in the weariness of her dejection, 
“somebody from the office is to go out 
directly to the Levant. Oh, Chatty, dear, 
you that are learning geography and 
everything, tell me where is the Levant? 
It is where the currants and raisins come 
from. The firm has got an establishment, 
and it is likely —oh, it is very likely, they 
all think that John, whom they trust so 
much — John — will be sent ——” 

She broke off with a sob—a gasp. 
She was too startled, too much excited 
and frightened, to have the relief of tears. 

* But that would be a very good thing, 
surely —it would be the very best thing 
for him. I don’t see any cause for alarm. 
My dear Ellen, he would do his work 
well; he would be promoted; he would 
be made a partner “i 

“Ah!” She drew a long breath: a 

leam of wavering light passed over her 
ace. “I said you would think it no 
harm,” she said mournfully, “no harm — 
except to me.” 

“It is on the Mediterranean Sea,” said 
Chatty over her atlas, with a great many 
big round “O’s” of admiration and won- 
der, “ where it is always summer, always 
beautiful. Oh, Ellen, I wish I was you! 
But you can send us some oranges,” the 
child added philosophically. Ellen gave 
her a rapid glance of mingled fondness 
and wrath. 

“You think of nothing but oranges!” 
she cried (quite unjustly, I must say), then 
putting her hands together and fixing her 
wistful eyes upon me, “ I feel,” she said in 
the same breath, “as if the world were 
coming to an end.” 

“You mean it is just about beginning 
—for of course he will not go without 
you — and that is the very best thing that 
could happen.” 

“Oh, how can you say so? It can- 
not happen; it is the end of everything,” 
Ellen cried, and I could not console her. 
She would do nothing but wring her 
hands, and repeat her plaint, “It is the 
end of everything.” Poor girl, apart from 
John, her life was dreary enough, though 
she had never felt it dreary. Music les- 
sons in the morning, and after that con- 
tinual attendance upon an exacting, fiery 
invalid. The only break in her round of 
duty had been her evening hours, her 
little walk and talk with John. No won- 
der that the thought of John’s departure 
filled her with a terror for which she could 








scarcely find words. And she never took 
into account the other side of the ques- 
tion, the solution which seemed to me so 
certain, so inevitable. She knew better 
— that, at least, whatever other way might 
be found out of it, could not be. 

Next day in the evening, when he was 
going home, John himself paused as he 
was passing the window, and looked up 
with a sort of appeal. I answered by 
beckoning to him to come in, and he 
obeyed the summons very rapidly and 
eagerly. The spring “4 > ad drawn out, 
and it was now quite light when John 
came home. He came in and sat down 
beside me, in the large, square, projecting 
window, which was my favorite place. 
There was a mingled air of eagerness 
and weariness about him, as if, though 
excited by the new prospect which was 
opening before him, he was yet alarmed 
by the obstacles in his way, and reluctant, 
as Ellen herself was, to disturb the pres- 
ent peaceful conditions of their life. “I 
do not believe,” he said, “that they will 
ever consent. I don’t know how we are 
to struggle against them. People of their 
age have so much stronger wills than we 
have. They stand to what they want, and 
they have it, reason or no reason.” 

“That is because you give in; you do 
not stand to what you want,” I said. He 
looked away beyond me into the evening 
light, over the heads of all the people who 
were going and coming so briskly in the 
road, and sighed. 

“They have such strong wills. What 
can you os when people tell you that it 
is impossible, that they never can con- 
sent. Ellen and I have never said that, 
oreven thought it. When we are opposed 
we try to think how we can compromise, 
how we can do with as little as possible 
of what we want, so as to satisfy the oth- 
ers. I always thought that was the good 
way, the nobler way,” he said, with a 
flush coming over his pale face. ‘ Have 
we been making a mistake?” 

“T fear so—I think so; yes, I am 
sure,” I cried. “ Yours would be the 
nobler way, if —if there was nobody but 
yourselves to think of.” 

He looked at me with a wondering air. 
“I think I must have expressed myself 
wrongly,” he said; “it was not ourselves 
at all that we were thinking of.” 

“1 know; but that is just what I ob- 
ject to,” I said. “ You sacrifice your- 
selves, and you encourage the other peo- 
ple to be cruelly selfish, perhaps without 
knowing it. All that is virtue in you is 
evilin them. Don’t you see that to ac- 
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cept this giving up of your life is barbar- 
ous, it is wicked, it is demoralizing to the 
others. Just in so much as people think 
well of you they will be found to think 
badly of them.” . 

He was a little startled by this view, 
which, I confess, I struck out on the spur 
of the moment, not really seeing how 
much sense there was in it. I justified 
myself afterwards to myself, and became 
rather proud of my argument; but for a 
woman to argue, much less suggest, that 
self-sacrifice is not the chief of all vir- 
tues, is terrible. I was half frightened 
and disgusted with myself, as one is when 
one has brought forward in the heat of 
partisanship, a thoroughly bad, yet, for 
the moment, effective argument. But he 
was staggered, and I felt the thrill of suc- 
cess which stirs one to higher effort. 

“T never thought of that; perhaps 
there is some truth in it,” he said. Then, 
after a pause, “I wonder if you, who have 
been so good to us all, who are fond of 
Ellen — I am sure you are fond of Ellen 
—and the children like her Ws 

“ Very fond of Ellen, and the children 
all adore her,” I said, with perhaps un- 
necessary emphasis. 

“To me that seems natural,” he said, 
brightening. ‘“ But yet what right have 
we to.ask you to do more? You have 
been as kind as it is possible to be.” 

“You want me to do something more ? 
I will do whatever I can — only speak 
out.” 

“It was this,” he said, “if you would 
ask — you who are not an interested party 
—if you would find out what our pros- 
pects are. Ellen does not want to escape 
from her duty. There is nothing we are 
not capable of sacrificing rather than that 
she should shrink from her duty. I need 
not tell you how serious itis. If I don’t 
take this — in case it is offered to me — 
I may never get another chance again; 
but, if I must part from Ellen, I cannot 
accept it. I cannot; it would be like 
parting one’s soul from one’s body. But 
I have no confidence in myself any more 
than Ellen has. They have such strong 
wills. If they say it must not and cannot 
be —what can I reply? I know myself. 
I will yield, and so will Ellen. How 
can one look them in the face and say, 
‘Though you are her father and mother, 
we prefer our own comfort to yours’?” 

* Do not say another word. I will do 
it,” I said, half exasperated, half sympa- 
thetic—oh, yes! more than half sympa- 
thetic. They were fools; but I under- 
stood it, and was not surprised, though I 








was exasperated. “TI will go and beard 
the lion in his den,” I said. “ Perhaps 
they will not let me see the lion, only his 
attendant. But remember this,” I said 
vindictively, “if Ellen and you allow 
yourselves to be conquered, if you are 
weak and throw away all your hopes, 
never come to me again. I have made 
up my mind. You must give up me as 
well as all the rest. I will not put up 
with such weakness.” John stared at me 
with alarm in his eyes; he was not quite 
comfortable even when I laughed at my 
own little bit of tragedy. He shook his 
head with a melancholy perplexity. 

“I don’t see clearly,” he said ; “I don’t 
seem able to judge. To give in is folly; 
and yet, when you think — supposing it 
were duty—suppose her father were to 
die when she was far away from him?” 

“Tf we were to consider all these pos- 
sibilities there never would be a marriage 
made —never an independent move in 
life,” I cried. ‘“ Parents die far from their 
children, and children, alas! from their 
parents. How could it be otherwise? 
But God is near to us all. If we were 
each to think ourselves so all-important, 
life would stand still; there would be no 
more advance, no progress; everything 
would come to an end.” 

John shook his head; partly it was in 
agreement with what I said, partly in 
doubt for himself. “How am I to stand 
up to them and say, ‘ Never mind what 
you want — we want something else’? 
There’s the rub,” he said, still slowly 
shaking his head. He had no confidence 
in his own power of self-assertion. He 
had never, I believe, been able to answer 
satisfactorily the question, Why should 
he have any special thing which some one 
else wished for? It was as natural to 
him to efface himself, to resign his claims, 
as it was to other men to assert them. 
And yet in this point he could not give up 
— he could not give Ellen up, come what 
might; but neither could he demand that 
he and she should be permitted to live 
their own life. 

After long deliberation I decided that 
it would not be expedient to rush across 
to Pleasant Place at once and get it over 
while John and Ellen were taking their 
usual evening walk, which was my first 
impulse; but to wait till the morning, 
when all would be quiet, and the invalid 
and his wife in their best humor. It was 
not a pleasant errand; the more I thought 
of it, the less I liked it. If they were 
people who could demand such a sacrifice 
from their daughter, was it likely that 
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they would be so far moved by my argu- 
ments as to change their nature? I went 
through the little smoky garden plot, 
where the familiar London “ blacks” lay 
thick on the grass, on the sweetest May 
morning, when it was a pleasure to be 
alive. The windows were open, the little 
white muslin curtains ‘fluttering. Up- 
stairs I heard a gruff voice asking for 
something, and another, with a querulous 
tone in it, givingareply. My heart began 
to beat louder at the sound. I tried to 
keep up my courage by all the arguments 
I could think of. Nevertheless, my heart 
sank down into my very shoes when the 
little maid, with her apron folded over her 
arm, and as grimy as ever, opened to me 
—with a curtsy and a “La!” of de- 
lighted surprise — this door of fate. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
THE PROCEDURE OF DELIBERATIVE 
BODIES. 


THAT great institution of political lib- 
erty, the deliberative assembly, seems to 
be on the eve of breaking down. I do not 
speak merely of the greatest assembly in 
the country, but of the numerous smaller 
bodies as well, from many of which a cry 
of distress may be heard. The one evil 
in all is the unendurable length of the 
debates. Business has increased, local 
representative bodies have a larger mem- 
bership than formerly, and notwithstand- 
ing the assistance rendered by commit- 
tees, the meetings are protracted beyond 
bounds. 

In this difficulty, attention naturally 
fastens, in the first instance, on the fact 
that the larger part of the speaking is 
entirely useless; neither informing nor 
convincing any of the hearers, and yet 
occupying the time allotted for the des- 
patch of business. How to eliminate and 
suppress this ineffectual oratory would 
appear to be the point to consider. But 
as inspiration itself did not reveal a mode 
of separating in advance the tares from 
the wheat, so there is not now any patent 
process for insuring that in the debates 
of corporate bodies the good speaking, 
and only the good speaking, shall be 
allowed. 

Partial solutions of the difficulty are not 
wanting. The inventors of corporate 
government, the Greeks, were necessarily 
the inventors of the forms of debate, and 
they introduced the timing of the speak- 
ers. To this is added, occasionally, the 





selection of the speakers, a practice that 
might be systematically worked, if noth- 
ing else would do. Both methods have 
their obvious disadvantages. The arbi- 
trary selection of speakers, even by the 
most impartial committee of selection, 
would, according to our present notions, 
seem to infringe upon a natural right, the 
right of each member of a body to deliver 
an opinion, and give the reasons for it. 
It would seem like reviving the censor- 
ship of the press to allow only a select 
number to be heard on all occasions. 

May not something be done to circum- 
vent this vast problem? May not there 
be a greater extension given to maxims 
and forms of procedure already in exist- 
ence? 


First, then, we recognize in various 
ways the propriety of obviating hurried 
and unpremeditated decisions. Giving 
previous notice of motions has this end in 
view; although, perhaps, more commonly 
regarded simply as a protection to absen- 
tees. Advantage is necessarily taken of 
the foreknowledge of the business to 
prepare for the debates. It is a farther 
help that the subject has been already dis- 
cussed somewhere or other by a commit- 
tee of the body, or by the agency of the 
public press. Very often an assembly is 
merely called upon to decide upon the 
adoption of a proposal that has been long 
canvassed out of doors. The task of the 
speakers is then easy — we might almost 
say no speaking should be required; but 
this is to anticipate. 

In legislation by Parliament, the forms 
allow repetition of the debates at least 
three times in both houses. This is 
rather a cumbrous and costly remedy for 
the disadvantage, in debate, of having to 
reply to aspeaker who has just sat down. 
In principle, no one ought to be called to 
answer an argumentative speech on the 
spur of the moment. The generality of 
speakers are utterly unfit for the task, and 
accordingly do it ill. A few men, by long 
training, acquire the power of casting 
their thoughts into speaking train, so as 
to make a good appearance in extempore 
reply; yet even these would do still bet- 
ter if they had a little time. The ad- 
journment of a debate, and the reopening 
of a question at successive stages, fur- 
nish the real opportunities for effective 
reply. In a debate begun and ended at 
one sitting, the speaking takes very little 
of the form of an exhaustive review, by 
each speaker, of the speeches that went 
before. 


| 
| 
| 






It is always reckoned a thing of course 
to take the vote as soon as the debate is 
closed. There are some historical occa- 
sions when a speech on one side has been 
so extraordinarily impressive that an ad- 
journment has been moved to let the 
fervor subside; but it is usually not 
thought desirable to let a .: elapse be- 
tween the final reply and the division. 
The position of the smaller corporations, 
which have to dispose of all current busi- 
ness at one sitting, would not allow any- 
thing else ; but when a body meets for a 
succession of days it would seem to be in 
accordance with sound principle not to 
take the vote on the same day as the de- 
bate. 


These few remarks upon one important 
element of procedure are meant to clear 
the way for a somewhat searching exami- 
nation of the principles that govern the 
entire system of oral debate. It is this 
practice that I propose to put upon its 
trial. The grounds of the practice I take 
to be the following : — 

1. That each member of a deliberative 
body shall be provided with a complete 
statement of the facts and reasons in 
favor of a proposed measure, and also an 
equally complete account of whatever can 
be said against it. And this is a require- 
ment I would concede to the fullest ex- 
tent. No decision should be asked upon 
a question until the ——- pro and 
con are brought fairly within the reach of 
every one; to which I would add, in cir- 
cumstances that give due time for con- 
sideration of the whole case. 

2. The second ground is that this ample 
provision of arguments, for and against, 
should be made by oral delivery. What- 
ever opportunities members may have 
previously enjoyed for mastering a ques- 
tion, these are all discounted when the 
assembly is called to pronounce its de- 
cision. The proposer of the resolution 
invariably summarizes, if he is able, all 
that is to be said for his proposal; his 
arguments are enforced and supplemented 
by other speakers on his side; while the 
opposition endeavors to be equally ex- 
haustive. In short, though one were to 
come to the meeting with a mind entirely 
blank, yet such a one, having ordinary 
faculties of judging, would in the end be 
completely intormed, and prepared for an 
intelligent vote. 

Now I am fully disposed to acquiesce 
in this second assumption likewise, but 
with a qualification that is of considerable 
moment, as we shall see presently. 
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3. The third and last assumption is the 
following: Not only is the question in all 
its bearings supposed to be adequately 
set forth in the speeches constituting the 
debate, but, in point of fact, the mass of 
the members, or a very important section 
or proportion of them, rely upon this 
source, make full use of it, and are 
equipped for their decision by means of 
it; so much so, that if it were withdrawn 
none of the other methods as at present 
plied, or as they might be plied, would 
give the due preparation for an intelligent 
vote ; whence must ensue a degradation 
in the quality of the decisions. . 

It is this assumption that I am now to 
challenge, in the greatest instance of all, 
as completely belied by the facts. But, 
indeed, the case is so notoriously the op- 
posite, that the statement of it will be 
unavoidably made up of the stalest com- 
monplaces ; and the novelty will lie wholly 
in the inference. 

The ordinary attendance in the House 
of Commons could be best described by 
a member or Official in attendance. An 
outsider can represent it only by the cur- 
rent reports. My purpose does not re- 
quire great accuracy; it is enough that 
only a very small fraction of the whole 
makes up the average audience. If an 
official were posted to record the fluctuat- 
ing numbers at intervals of five minutes, 
the attendance might be recorded and 
presented in a curve like the fluctuations 
of the barometer; but this would be mis- 
leading as to the proportion of effective 
listeners, those that sat out entire de- 
bates, or at all events the leading speeches 
of the debates, or whose intelligence was 
mainly fed from the speaking in each in- 
stance. The number of this class is next 
to impossible to get at; but it will be 
allowed on all hands to be very small. 

Perhaps, in such an inquiry, most can 
be made of indirect evidences. If mem- 
bers are to be qualified for an intelligent 
decision in chief part by listening to the 
speeches, why is not the House made 
large enough to accommodate them all at 
once? It would appear strange, on the 
spoken-debate theory of enlightenment, 
that more than one-third should be per- 
manently excluded by want of space. 
One might naturally suppose that in this 
fact there was a breach of privilege of the 
most portentous kind. That it is so 
rarely alluded to as a grievance, even al- 
though amounting to the-exclusion of a 
large number of the members from some 
of the grandest displays of eloquence and 
the most exciting State communications, 
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is a proof that attendance in the House is 
not looked upon as a high privilege or as 
the sine gué non of political schooling. 

If it were necessary to listen to the 
debates in order to know how to vote, the 
messages of the whips would take a dif- 
ferent form. The members on each side 
would be warned of the time of com- 
mencement of each. debate, that they 
might bear the comprehensive statement 
of the opener, and remain at least through 
the chief speech in reply. They might 
not attend all through the inferior and 
desultory speaking, but they would be 
ready to pop in when an able debater was 
on his legs, and they would hear the lead- 
ers wind up at the close. Such, however, 
is not the theory acted on by the whips. 
They are satisfied if they can procure at- 
tendance at the division, and look upon 
the many hours spent in the debate as an 
insignificant accessory, which could be 
disregarded at pleasure. It would take the 
genius of a satirist to treat the whipping- 
up machinery as it might well deserve to 
be treated. We are here concerned with 
a graver view of it— namely, to inquire 
whether the institution of oral debate ma 
not be transformed and contracted in di- 
mensions, to the great relief of our legis- 
lative machinery. 

Of course no one is ignorant of the fact 
that the great body of members of Parlia- 
ment saloain altogether from weighing 
individually the opposing arguments in 
the muagndl anatinen, and trust implicitly 
to their leaders. This, however, is merely 
another nail in the coffin of the debatin 
system. The theory of independent an 
intelligent consideration, by each member, 
of every measure that comes up, is the 
one most favorable to the present plan, 
while, even on that theory, its efficiency 
breaks down under a critical handling. 

It is time now to turn to what will = 
come into the mind of every reader of the 
last few paragraphs — the reporting of 
the speeches. Here, I admit, there is a 
real and indispensable service to legisla- 
tion; my contention is, that in it we pos- 
sess what is alone valuable; and, if we 
could secure this, in its present efficiency, 
with only a very small minimum of oral 
delivery, we should be as well off as we 
are now. The apparent self-contradiction 
of the proposal to report speeches without 
speaking, is not hard to resolve. 

To come at once, then, to the mode of 
arriving at the printed debates, I shall 
proceed by a succession of steps, each 
one efficient in itself, without necessitat- 
ing a farther. The first and easiest de- 





vice, and one that would be felt of ad- 
vantage in all bodies whatsoever, would 
be for the mover of a resolution to give 
in, along with the terms of his resolu- 
tion, his reasons —in fact, what he in- 
tends as his speech, to be printed and 
distributed to each member previous to 
the meeting. Two important ends are at 
once gained—the time of a speech is 
saved, and the members are in possession 
beforehand of the precise arguments to 
be used. The debate is in this way ad- 
vanced an important step without any 
speaking; opponents can prepare for, in- 
stead of having to improvise their reply, 
and every one is at the outset a good way 
towards a final judgment. 

As this single device could be adopted 
alane, I will try and meet the objections 
to it, if I am only fortunate enough to 
light on any. My experience of public 
bodies suggests but very few; and I think 
the strongest is the reluctance to take 
the requisite trouble. Most men think 
beforehand what they are to say in intro- 
ducing a resolution to a public body, but 
do not consider it necessary to write down 
their speech at full. Then, again, there 
is a peculiar satisfaction in holding the 
attention of a meeting for a certain time, 
great in proportion to the success of the 
effort. But, on the other hand, many 
persons do write their speeches, and many 
are not so much at ease in speaking but 
what they would dispense with it will- 
ingly. The conclusive answer on the 
whole is the greater good of the common- 
wealth. Such objections as these are not 
of a kind to weigh down the manifest 
advantages, at all events, in the case of 
corporations full of business and pressed 
for time. 

I believe that a debate so introduced 
would be shortened by more than the time 
gained by cutting off the speech of the 
mover. The greater preparation of every 
one’s mind at the commencement would 
make them satisfied with a less amount 
of speaking, and what there was would 
be more to the purpose. 

We can best understand the effects of 
such an innovation by referring to the 
familiar experience of having to decide 
on the report of committee, which has 
been previously circulated among the 
members. This is usually the most sum- 
mary act of a deliberative body. No 
doubt this is partly owing to the fact that 
the concurrence of several members is 
already gained; while the Jros and cons 
have been sifted by a regular conference 
and debate. Yet we all feel that we are 





in a much better position by having had 
before us in print, for some time previous, 
all the materials necessary to a conclu- 
sion. At a later stage, I will consider 
the modes of raising the quality and 
status of the introductory speech to some- 
thing of the nature of a committee’s re- 
port.* 

The second step is to impose upon the 
mover of every amendment the same ob- 
ligation to hand in his speech, in writing, 
along with the terms of the amendment. 
Many public bodies do not require notice 
of amendments. It would be in all cases 
a great improvement to insist upon such 
notice, and of course a still greater im- 
provement to require the reasons to be 

iven in also, that they might be circu- 
ated as above. The debate is now two 
steps in advance without a moment’s loss 
of time to the constituted meeting ; while 
what remains is likely to be much more 
rapidly gone through. 

The movers of resolutions and of 
amendments should, as a matter of course, 
have the right of reply; a portion of the 
oral system that would, I presume, sur- 
vive all the advances towards printing 
direct. 

There remains, however, one farther 
move, in itself as defensible, and as much 
fraught with advantage as the two others. 
The resolution and the amendments be- 
ing in the hands of the members of a 
body, together with the speeches in sup- 
port of each, any member might be at 
liberty to send in, also for circulation in 
print, whatever remarks would constitute 
his speech in the debate, thereby making 
a still greater saving of the time of the 
body. This would, no doubt, be felt as 
the greatest innovation of all, being tan- 
tamount to the extinction of oral debate; 
there being then nothing left but the re- 
plies of the movers. We need not, how- 
ever, go the length of compulsion; while 
a certain number would choose to print 
at once, the others could still, if they 
chose, abide by the good old plan of oral 
address. One can easily surmise that 
these last would need to justify their 
choice by conspicuous merits; an audi- 
ence, having in print so many speeches 
already, would not be in a mood to listen 
to others of indifferent quality. 

Such a wholesale transfer of living 
speech to the silent perusal of the printed 

age, if seriously proposed in any assem- 
ly, would lead to a vehement defence of 


* I have often thought that the practice of circulating, 
with a motion, the proposer’s reasons, would, on many 
occasions, be worthy of being voluntarily adopted. 
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the-power of spoken oratory. We should 
be told of the miraculous sway of the 
human voice, of the way that Whitefield 
entranced Hume and emptied Franklin's 
purse; while, most certainly, neither of 
these two ‘would ever have perused one 
of his printed sermons. And, if the re- 
ply were that Whitefield was not a legis- 
lator, we should be met by the speeches of 
Wilberforce and Canning and Brougham 
upon slavery, where the thrill of the liv- 
ing voice accelerated the conviction of 
the audience. In speaking of the Ho- 
meric assembly, Mr. Gladstone remarks, 
in answer to Grote’s argument to prove 
that it was a political nullity, that the 
speakers were repeatedly cheered, and 
that the cheering of an audience contrib- 
utes to the decision. 

Now, I am not insensible to the power 
of speech, nor to the multitudinous waves 
of human feeling aroused in the encoun- 
ters of oratory ‘before a large assembly. 
But for this excitement, it would often be 
difficult to get people to go through the 
drudgery of public meetings. Any plan 
that would abolish entirely the dramatic 
element of legislation would have small 
chance of being adopted. Itis only when 
the painful side of debate comes into 
predominance that we willingly forego 
some of its pleasures: the intolerable 
weariness, the close air, the late nights, 
must be counted along with the occa- 
sional thrills of delirious excitement. 
But as far as regards our great legislative 
bodies, it will be easy to show that there 
would still exist, in other forms, an ample 
scope for living oratory to make up for 
the deadness that would fall upon the 
chief assembly. 

A friend of mine once went to Roebuck 
to ask his attention to some point coming 
up in the House of Commons, and offered 
hima paper to read. Roebuck said, “I 
will not read, but I will hear.” This well 
illustrates one of the favorable aspects of 
speech. People with time on their hands 
prefer being instructed by the living 
voice: the exertion is less, and the en- 
livening tones of a speaker impart an 
extraneous interest, to which we have to 
add the sympathy of the surrounding mul- 
titude. The early stages of instruction 
must be conducted v/vd voce: it is a late 
acquirement to be able to extract informa- 
tion from a printed page. Yet circum- 
stances arise when the advantage of the 
printed page predominates. The more 
frequent experience in approaching public 
men is to be told that they will not listen 
but will read. An hour’s address can be 
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read in ten minutes; it is not impossible, 
therefore, to master a Parliamentary de- 
bate in one-tenth of the time occupied in 
the delivery. 

A passing remark is enough to point 
out the revolution that would take place 
in Parliamentary reporting, and in the 
diffusion of politicat instruction through 
the press, by the system of printing the 
speeches direct. The full importance of 
this result will be more apparent in a 
little. There has been much talk of late 
about the desirability of a more perfect 
system of reporting, with a view to the 
“peng of the debates. Yet it may 

e very much doubted whether the House 
of Commons would ever incur the ex- 
pense of making up for the defects of 
newspaper reporting, by providing short- 
hand writers to take down every word, 
with a view to printing in full. 


Before completing the survey of possi- 
ble improvements in deliberative proced- 
ure, I propose to extend the employment 
of another device already in use, but 
scarcely more thana form; I mean the 
requiring of a seconder before a proposal 
can be debated. The signification of this 
must be, that in order to obtain the judg- 
ment of an assembly on any proposal, the 
mover must have the concurrence of one 
other member: a most reasonable condi- 
tion surely. What I would urge farther 
in the same direction is that, instead of 
fixing on one person in addition to the 
mover, as necessary in all cases, there 
should be a varying number according to 
the number of the assembly. In a co- 
partnery of three or four, to demand a 
seconder to a motion would be absurd; 
in a body of six or eight it is scarcely 
admissible. I have known bodies of ten 
and twelve, where motions could be dis- 
cussed without a seconder; but even with 
these there would be a manifest propriety 
in requiring a member to convince at 
least one other person privately before 
putting the body to the trouble of a dis- 
cussion. If, however, we should begin 
the practice of seconding v.ith ten, is one 
seconder enough for twenty, fifty, a hun- 
dred, or six hundred? Ought there not 
to be a scale of steady increase in the 
numbers whose opinions have been gained 
beforehand? Let us say three or four for 
an assembly of five and twenty, six for 
fifty, ten or fifteen for a hundred, forty for 
six hundred. It is permissible, no doubt, 
to bring before a public body resolutions 
that there is no immediate chance of car- 
rying; what is termed “ventilating” an 





opinion is a recognized usage, and is not 
to be prohibited. But when business 
multiplies, and time is precious, a certain 
check should be put upon the ventilating 
of views that have as yet not got beyond 
one or two individuals; the process of 
conversion by out-of-door agency should 
have made some progress in order to jus- 
tify an appeal to the body in the regular 
course of business. That the House of 
Commons should ever be occupied by a 
debate, where the movers could not com- 
mand more than four or five votes, is ap- 
parently out of all reason. The power of 
the individual is unduly exalted at the 
expense of the collective body. There 
are plenty of other opportunities of gain- 
ing adherents to any proposal that has 
something to be said for it; and these 
should be plied up to the point of secur- 
ing a certain minimum of concurrence, 
before the ear of the House can be com- 
manded. With a body of six hundred 
and fifty, the number of previously ob- 
tained adherents would not be extrava- 
gantly high if it were fixed at forty. Yet 
considering that the current business, in 
large-assemblies, is carried on by perhaps 
one-third or one-fourth of the whole, and 
that the quorum in the House of Com- 
mons is such as to make it possible for 
twenty-one votes to carry a decision of 
the House, there would be an inconsis- 
tency in requiring more than twenty 
names to back every bill and every reso- 
lution and amendment that claimed to be 
discussed. Now I can hardly imagine 
any restriction upon the liberty of indi- 
vidual members more defensible than this. 
If it were impossible to find any other 
access to the minds of individual mem- 
bers than by speeches in the house, or if 
all other modes of conversion to new 
views were difficult and inefficient in com- 
parison, then we should say that the time 
of the House must be taxed for the venti- 
lating process. Nothing of the kind, 
however, can be maintained. Moreover, 
although the House may be obliged to 
listen to a speech for a proposal that has 
merely half a dozen of known supporters, 
yet whenever this is understood to be 
the case scarcely any one will be at the 
trouble of counter-arguing it, and the 
question really makes no way ; the mover 
is looked upon as a bore, and the House 
is impatient for the extinguisher of a 
division. The securing of twenty names 
would cost nothing to the government, or 
to any of the parties or sections that make 
> the House; an individual standing 
alone should be made to work privately 
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until he has secured his backing of nine- 
teen more names, and the exercise would 
be most wholesome as a preparation for 
convincing a majority of the House. 

If I might be allowed to assume such 
an extension of the device of seconding 
motions, I could make a much stronger 
case for the beneficial consequences of 
the operation of printing speeches with- 
out delivery. The House would never be 
moved by an individual standing alone; 
every proposal would be from the first a 
collective judgment, and the reasons given 
in along with it would, although composed 
by one, be revised and considered by the 
supporters collectively. Members would 
put forth their strength in one weighty 
statement to start with; no pains would 
be spared to make the argument of the 
nominal mover exhaustive and forcible. 
So with the amendment; there would be 
more put into the chief statement, and 
less left to the succeeding speakers, than 
at present. And although the mover of 
the resolution and the mover of the 
amendment would each have a reply, too 
little would be left to detain the House, 
unless when some great interests were at 
stake. ; 

Of course the preparation of the case in 
favor of each measure would be entrusted 
to the best hands; in government busi- 
ness it would be to some official in the 
department, or some one engaged by the 
chief in shaping the measure itself. The 
statement so prepared would have the 
value of a carefully drawn-up report, and 
nothing short of this should ever be sub- 
mitted to Parliament in the procuring of 
new enactments. Then the opponents 
and critics could employ any one the 
pleased to assist them in their composi- 
tions; a member’s speech need not be in 
any sense his own. If he borrows, or 
uses another hand, it is likely to be some 
Gne wiser than himself, and the public 
gets the benefit of the difference. 


I may now go back for a little upon the 
details of the scheme of direct printing, 
with a view of pressing some of its advan- 
tages a little farther, as well as of consid- 
ering objections. I must remark more 
particularly upon the permission accorded 
to the members generally to send in their 
speeches to be circulated with the pro- 
ceedings. This I regard as not the least 
essential step in an effective reform of 
the debating system. It is the only pos- 
sible plan of giving free scope to individ- 
uals, without wasting the time of the 
assembly. There need be no limit to the 





printing of speeches ; the number may be 
unnecessarily great, and the length some- 
times excessive, but the abuse may be 
left to the corrective of neglect. The 
only material disadvantage attending the 
plan of sending in speeches in writing, 
without delivery, is that the speakers 
would have before them only the state- 
ments-in-chief of the movers of motion 
and amendment. They could not com- 
ment upon one another, as in the oral de- 
bate. Not that this might not be practi- 
cable, by keeping the question open for a 
certain length of time, and circulating 
every morning the speeches given in the 
day previously ; but the cumbrousness of 
such an operation would not have enough 
to recommend it. The chief speakers 
might be expected to present a sufficiently 
broad point for criticism; while the major- 
ity of speakers are well content if allowed 
to give their own views and arguments 
without reference to those of others. And 
not to mention that, in Parliament, all 
questions of principle may be debated 
several times over, it is rare that any 
measure comes up without such an amount 
of previous discussion out of doors as 
fully to bring out the points for attack 
and defence. Moreover, the oral debate, 
as usually conducted, contains little of 
the reality of effective rejoinder by each 
successive speaker to his immediate pre- 
decessor. 

The combined plan of printing speeches, 
and of wh gpnee twenty backers to every 
proposition, while tolerable perhaps in the 
introduction of bills, and in proposals of 
- moment, will seem to stand self-con- 

emned in passing the bills through com- 
mittee, clause by clause. That every 
amendment, however trivial, should have 
to go through such a roundabout course, 
may well appear ridiculous in the extreme. 
To this I would say, in the first place, 
that the exposing of every clause of every 
measure of importance to the criticism of 
a large assembly, has long been regarded 
as the weak point of the Parliamentary 
system. It is thirty years since I heard 
the remark that a code would never get 
through the House of Commons; so many 
people thinking themselves qualified to 
cavil at its details. In Mill’s “ Represen- 
tative Government” there is a suggestion 
to the effect that Parliament should be 
assisted in passing great measures by 
consultative commissions, who would have 
the preparation of the details; and that 
the House should not make alterations 
in the clauses, but recommit the whole 
with some expression of disapproval that 
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would guide the commission in re-casting 
the measure. 

It must be self-evident that only a small 
body can work advantageously in adjust- 
ing the details of a measure, including the 
verbal expressions. If this work is set 
before an assembly of two hundred, it is 
only by the reticence of one hundred 
and ninety that progress can be made. 
Amendments to the clauses of a bill may 
come under two heads; those of prin- 
ciple, where the force of parties expends 
itself, and those of wording or expression, 
for clearing away ambiguities or miscon- 
struction. For the one class, all the ma- 
chinery that I have described is fully 
applicable. To mature and present an 
amendment of principle, there should be 
a concurrence of the same number as is 
needed to move or oppose a second read- 
ing; there should be the same giving in 
of reasons, and the same unrestricted 
speech (in print) of individual members, 
culminating in replies by the movers. If 
this had to be done on all occasions, 
there would be much greater concentra- 


. tion of force upon special points, and the 


work of committee would get on faster. 
As to the second class of amendments, I 
do not think that these are suitable for an 
open discussion. They should rather be 
given as suggestions privately to the pro- 
moter of the measure. But be the matter 
small or great, I contend that nothing 
should bring about a vote in the House of 
Commons that has not already acquired a 
proper minimum of support. 

I am very far from presuming to re- 
model the entire procedure of the House 
of Commons. What I have said alone 
applies to the one branch, not the least 
important, the passing of bills. There are 
other departments that might, or might 
not, be subjected to the printing system, 
coupled with the twentyfold backing; for 
example, the very large subject of supply, 
on which there is a vast expenditure of 
debating. The demand for twenty names 
to every amendment would extinguish a 
very considerable amount of these discus- 
sions. 

There is one branch of the business of 
the House that has lately assumed alarm- 
ing proportions, the putting of questions 
to ministers upon every conceivable topic. 
I would here apply, without hesitation, 
the printing direct and the plural backing, 
and sweep away the practice entire from 
the public proceedings of the House. No 
single member unsupported should have 
the power of trotting out a minister at 
will. I donot say that so large a number 





of backers should be required in this 
case, but I would humbly suggest that the 
concurrence of ten members should be 
required even to put a public question. 
The leader of the opposition, in himself a 
host, would not be encumbered with such 
a formality, but every one else would have 
to procure ten signatures to an interroga- 
tive; the question would be sent in, and 
answered; while question and answer 
would simply appear in the printed pro- 
ceedings of the House, and not occupy a 
single moment of the legislative time. 
This is a provision that would stand to be 
argued on its own merits, everything else 
remaining as it is. The loss would be 
purely in the dramatic interest attaching 
to the deliberations. 

The all but total extinction of oral de- 
bate by the revolutionary sweep of two 
simple devices, would be far from de- 
stroying the power of speech in other 
ways. The influence exerted by conver- 
sation in the small scale, and by orator 
in the great, would still be exercised. 
While the conferences in private society, 
and the addresses at public meetings, 
would continue and perhaps be increased 
in importance, there would be a much 
greater activity of sectional discussion 
than at present; in fact, the sectional 
deliberations, preparatery to motions in 
the House, would become an organized 
institution. A certain number of apart- 
ments would be set aside for the use of 
the different sections ; and the meetings 
would rise into public importance, and 
have their record in the public press. 
The speaking that now protracts the sit- 
tings of the House would be transferred 
to these ; even the highest oratory would 
not disdain to shine where the reward of 
publicity would still be reaped. As no 
man would be allowed to engage the at- 
tention of the House without a following, 
it would be in the sections, in addition to 
private society, that new opinions would 
have to be ventilated, and the first con- 
verts gained. 

Among the innovations that are justi- 
fied by the principle of avoiding at all 
points hurried decisions, there is nothing 
that would appear more defensible than 
to give an interval between the close of a 
debate and the taking of the vote. I ap- 
prehend that the chief and only reason 
why this has never been thought of is, 
that most bodies have to finish a mass of 
current business at one sitting. In as- 
semblies that meet day after day, the 
votes on all concluded debates could be 
postponed till next day; giving a deliber- 
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ative interval in private that might im- 
prove, and could not deteriorate, the 
chances of a good decision. Let us imag- 
ine that in the House of Commons, for 
example, the first hour at each meeting 
should be occupied with the divisions 
growing out of the previous day's debates. 
The consequences would be enormous, 
but would any of them be bad? The hol- 
lowness of the oral debate as a means of 
er ag would doubtless receive a 
lasting exposure ; many would come up 
to vote, few would remain to listen to 
speeches. The greater number of those 
that cared to know what was said would 
rest satisfied with the reports in the 
morning papers. 


We need to take account of the fact 
that even greater moderation in speeches 
would not entirely overcome the real dif- 
ficulty —the quantity of business thrown 
upon our legislative bodies. If there 
were less talk upon burning questions 
there would be more attention given to 
unobtrusive matters at present almost 
new. The mere quantity of work is too 
great for any assembly todo well. _ If this 
quantity cannot be lessened — and I don’t 
see how it can—there are still the six 
competing vehicles at old Temple Bar; 
for which case it might be suggested to 
send half of them down to the Thames 
embankment. The single legislative rail 
is crowded, and the only device equal to 
the occasion is to remove some of the 
traffic to other rails. Let a larger part of 
the speaking be got rid of, or else be 
transferred to some different arena. Or, 
in addition to the committees, other bod- 
ies might be constituted for the maturing 
of measures, according to Mill’s plan of 
committees. 


I regard as unassailable Lord Sher- 
brooke’s position that every deliberative 
body must possess the entire control of 
its own procedure, even to the point of 
saying how much speaking it will allow 
on each topic. The rough-and-ready 
method of coughing down a superfluous 
speaker is perfectly constitutional, be- 
cause absolutely necessary. If a more 
refined method of curtailing debates could 
be devised, without bringing in other 
evils, it should be welcomed. The forci- 
ble shutting of any one’s mouth will 
always tend to irritate, and it is impossi- 
ble S any plan to prevent a minority 


from clogging the wheels of business. 
The freedom of print seems to me one 
good safety-valve for incontinent speech- 
makers ; it allows them an equal privilege 





with their fellows, and yet does not waste 
legislative time. 

I remember hearing some time ago that 
our chancellor of the exchequer was in- 
duced, on the suggestion of the 7imes, to 
put into print and circulate to the House 
beforehand the figures and tables con- 
nected with his financial statement. I 
could not help remarking, why might the 
chancellor not circulate, in the same 
fashion, the whole statement, down to the 
point of the declaration of the new taxes? 
It would save the house at least an hour 
and a half, while not a third of that time 
would be required to read the printed 
statement. I believe the first thing that 
would occur to any one hearing this sug- 
gestion would be— “So the chancellor 
might, but the same reason would apply 
to the movers of bills, and to all other 
business as well.” 


Our English Parliamentary system hav- 
ing been matured by centuries of experi- 
ence, has come to be a model of imitation 
for other countries just entering upon 
representative government. But the im- 
itation, if too literal, will not be found to 
work. Our system supposes a large 

entry, staying half the year in London 
or pure pleasure, to which we may add 
the rich men of business resident there. 
A sufficient number of these classes might 
at any time be got to make up the House 
of Commons, and the majority being com- 
posed of such, the ways of the House are 
regulated accordingly. Daily constant at- 
tendance, if necessary, and readiness to 
respond to the whip, at a short notice, are 
assumed as costing nothing. Butin other 
countries the case is not the same. In 
the Italian Chamber I found professors 
of the University of Turin, who still kept 
up their class-work, and made journeys to 
Rome at intervals of a week or two, on 
the emergence of important business. 
Even the payment of members is not 
enough to bring people away from their 
homes and break up their avocations for 
several months every year. The forms 
of procedure, as familiar to us, do not fit 
under such circumstances. The system 
of printed speeches, with division days at 
two or three weeks’ interval, might be 
found serviceable. But, at all events, the 
whole system of public deliberation needs 
to be revised on much broader grounds 
than we have been accustomed to; and it 
is in this view, more than with any hope 
of bringing about immediate changes, 
that I have ventured to propound the 
foregoing suggestions. 
ALEXANDER BAIN. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
MY HOLIDAY IN JAMAICA. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE VOYAGE. 


“Pon my word, it’s worth thinking of,” 
I muttered, as I sat in my chambers 
dawdling over my breakfast with an open 
letter on the table before me, bearing the 
Jamaican postmark, and dated July 24, 
187-. It was from my cousin and old 
chum, Major Charles Edgeware, RK. E., 
commonly called Charley Edgeware. 
Charley and I had been friends from boy- 
hood. He had passed out of Woolwich 
into the Engineers, and had seen service 
in a variety of places, ending up with 
Ashantee, where he had got badly hit and 
won the V.C. Returning home to recruit, 
he had fallen violently in love with the 
daughter of a Devonshire parson, who in 
her turn was by no means insensible to 
the attractions of the convalescent war- 
rior. But alas! pretty, blue-eyed Elsie 
Graham had nothing at all, and Charley 
nothing but his pay; and matters were 
looking blue indeed, when one day Char- 
ley got a big official letter —one of the 
biggest and most uncompromising of of- 
ficial letters — with the Colonial Office 
arms sprawled over the front, and “On 
Her Majesty’s Service” sprawled over 
the back. But all the officialism was on 
the exterior. It was from the colonial 
secretary, Lord A——, a distant relative 
of Charley’s. The writer alluded grace- 
fully to Charley’s services, and mentioned 
the pleasure it had given him to hear of 
the distinctions won by his young relative. 
He wound up by saying that a large sys- 
tem of irrigation was about to be carried 
out in Jamaica by the local government 
—that the authorities there had written 
home for a thoroughly competent engi- 
neer. His Lordship added modestly that 
he thought his recommendation would 
have some weight, and that he would 
have much pleasure in recommending 
Major Edgeware. The salary was twelve 
hundred a year. 

It is needless to say that Charley 
jumped at the offer. He was in love, and 
there was no chance of active service. 
So about three months afterwards I saw 
him and his bride on board the royal 
mail-steamer “ Moselle,” at Southampton, 
bound for Jamaica. Since then I had 
heard from him constantly, and he was 
gg pressing me to go out and see 

im. 

1 took up the letter and read it again. 





I may say here that there was nothing on 
earth to prevent my going to Jamaica or 
— else if I chose. I had a good 
independence, and was only nominally a 
barrister. 


“It’s only making up your mind,” wrote 
Charley. ‘ You'll get this about the rsth 
August. The mails leave Southampton 
on the 2d and 17th. Why not come on 
the 2d September? Outfit? you say. 
You want none. A dozen flannel shirts. 
You have lots of those from your Swiss 
days. Two or three suits of tweed; 
breeches, and gaiters, like what we used 
to wear cub-hunting; and a long, shiny 
black waterproof. Last, most important 
—a hunting-crop to open gates, and a 
pair of spurs; and there you are. Take 
a forward berth on the second deck. 
You won’t have the noise of the screw, or 
the smell from the galley there. You 
won’t have time to write ; but passengers’ 
names are all wired on from Barbadoes, 
so I’ll know you’re coming. Now mind, 
we'll be expecting you. 

“C, EDGEWARE.” 


“It’s worth thinking of,” I said again, 
as I finished my second cup of coffee and 
lita cigar. True, I hadn’t much time to 
prepare — about a fortnight; but then, 
according to Charley’s account, except 
the waterproof, I had nothing to buy. I 
had intended going to Switzerland and 
trying the Matterhorn from the Italian 
side; but Frank Leslie, with whom I was 
going, had written to me that one of our 
guides —we always had the same men 
when possible —had met with an acci- 
dent, and the other had been secured by 
a wealthy Italian. This gentleman, it ap- 
peared, was fired with a noble ambition 
to ascend, or, more properly, be hauled 
up the Matterhorn, and had accordingly 
secured the services of four of the best 
guides, and a small army of porters. 
Then, in succession, a fishing excursion 
to Connemara, and a trip to Exmoor to 
see Mr. Bissett’s hounds pursuing the 
red-deer, had fallen through. 

“ By Jove! I'll go,” I said; and with- 
out giving myself time to think, I wrote 
to the secretary to secure me a forward 
berth, second deck, put on my hat, and 
posted the letter as 1 emerged from the 
Temple. 

The waterproof, a solar pith helmet, 
and a bullock-trunk with zinc lining, com- 
pleted my purchases; and on the 17th 
June I found myself climbing up the huge 
side of the mail-steamer “ Nile” as she 
lay in Southampton Roads. My bullock- 
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trunk was consigned to the hold; and I, 
with my dressing-bag and small portman- 
teau, principally filled — the latter I mean 
—with novels and tobacco, took posses- 
sion of cabin No. 37. After a wash, I 
adjourned to luncheon, which was laid in 
‘the main saloon, and had scarcely finished 
that meal when a mighty throb shook the 
vessel. The great screw had begun to 
revolve, and I was fairly under-weigh for 
the west. 

I suppose all voyages are pretty much 
the same. The passengers were a mixed 
lot. First came a dark-eyed Barbadoes 
beauty, who wore tiny French shoes and 
silk stockings, and loved to show them, 
a couple of naval officers, on their way 
to join their ships, a pious planter who 
drank brandy before breakfast, and Cap- 
tain O——, of the regiment quartered at 
New-Castle. Then there was an English- 
man going to Ixique, in Peru, to look 
after his warehouses, which had been 
kindly blown into the sea by the Chilian 
cruisers. He was a big, burly fellow, 
with scarlet whiskers, and smoking-cap 
and dressing-gown to match, and who 
wore an immense quantity of loud jewel- 
lery. A couple of Cambridge lads going 
out to Jamaica to spend their vacation 
with their families; an immensely tall, 
full-blooded negro, who said he was of 
royal blood; anda nondescript horde of 
Italians, French, Germans, and Spaniards, 
who played mon/é from morning to night, 
— made up our complement. 

We smoked and quaffed and read nov- 
els and played deck-quoits, and ate and 
slept and watched the flying-fish and the 
porpoises, and generally yawned and daw- 
dled our time away. On the sixth day 
we sighted the Azores. More mm 
more smoke, more monotony, varied only 
by a slight squall, which sent a wave slap 
into my cabin-port and set my portman- 
teau swimming, and we reach Barbadoes, 
where a number of us go ashore, and 
fondly imagine that we are enjoying our- 
selves, tramping about the dusty, glaring 
streets of the town, buying some rub- 
bishy beads and trifles, and returning 
with bad headaches. 

It was now too hot to sit on deck when 
the sun was up, even under the awning. 
So after breakfast we used all to gather 
forward in the big maindeck sais and 
read novels, and listen to the foreigners 


jabbering and chattering over their cards. 
Then we touched at St. Thomas, where 
we landed and bought more trumpery, or 
lounged over the bulwarks, and chucked 
out sixpences to be dived for by the ne- 
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gro boys alongside. Our last stoppage 
was at Jacmel, in St. Domingo, after 
which the voyage drew to a close. It 
grew hotter and hotter as we lolled on 
deck at night, watching the Southern 
Cross. It was on the 4th of July, and all 
day we were under easy steam. “ We'll 
be in to-morrow early, sir,” said the stew- 
ard, as he brought me my nightcap of 
whisky and water. So I ordered my bath 
early, and turned in. 


CHAPTER II. 
KINGSTON. MY COUSIN’S HOME. 


“ BATH ready, sir,” said Allen the stew- 
ard, opening the door at six A.M. 

I bundled out of my berth, and into 
a dressing-suit. The great screw had 
ceased to throb, and through the port I 
could get a glimpse of the long, low-lying 
neck of Jand at the end of which is Port- 
Royal. Close by lay the huge guardship 
the “ Urgent,” looking, even under a trop- 
ical sky, with its white sides, and its 
white awning covering it from stern to 
stern, the personification of coolness. 
As I looked, a boat with acouple of naval 
officers in the stern-sheets left her, and 
pulled toward us. 

“ We’re off Port-Royal, sir,” said Allen, 
gathering up my towels, etc., to accom- 
pany me to my bath. ‘We'll go on as 
soon as the quarantine people clear us.” 

I hurried into my bath, tipped my bath- 
man — whose natural civility was intensi- 
fied by the end of the voyage and the 
advent of tipping-time — slipped into my 
clothes, and went ondeck. An immensely 
fat little man with gray beard and specta- 
cles was conferring with our doctor, and 
making entries in a large, clasped book. 
He was the shore doctor, whose business 
it was to see that we had a clean bill of 
health, as we had touched at Jacmel, an 
infected port. My naval friends were 
chatting with their brother officers while 
their luggage was being carried down the 
side to the boat I had seen coming from 
the “ Urgent.” Presently the shore doc- 
tor was satisfied, shut up his book, and 
departed. The last of the officers’ traps 
were deposited in the boat, which shoved 
off, and the big screw revolved again. 
We were passing Port-Royal, and steam- 
ing up to Kingston. 

Port-Royal and Kingston! the places 
where Marryat’s middies drank and rol- 
licked and fought and loved, as told in 
those dear old books we used to love so 
much, but which we are far too gentle- 
manlike and refined to relish now. I 
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peeped over the side half expecting to 
see ‘* Port-Royal Tom,”’ that historical 
shark, contemplating me with glassy eye. 
There was not a breath of wind, it being 
too early for the arrival of “the doctor” 
(a sea breeze, so called from its sanative 
effects, which begins to blow in from the 
sea about eight A.M. in Jamaica, and dies 
awa Salsapile the afternoon, when the 
land breeze from the hills sets in), and 
there was scarcely a ripple on the surface 
of the bay, except in those places where 
faint foam-lines, and a paler green in the 
water, marked the many reefs and shal- 
lows which make the navigation of the 
bay so intricate and dangerous. In front, 
occupying the right centre of a vast plain 
spreading east and west before us, lay 
Kingston; while the background was 
formed by an amphitheatre of hills, whose 
lower spurs, thickly covered with trees 
and brushwood, jutted out irregularly into 
the plain, while their summits were veiled 
by thick, rolling mists, densely black 
where they rested on the hills, but lighter 
and more vapory along theirtops. Some- 
times, as the mist rolled aside, one could 
see the tops of the higher peaks, covered 
with brushwood to the summits, while 
their sides were rifted with watercourses 
and scored with landslips. Here and 
there on the hillsides were dotted little 
white spots, the residences of the English 
officials, who preferred the clear, bright 
air of the hill to the heat and mugginess 
of the lowlands. Just then we were 
greeted with the first whiff of “the doc- 
tor,” and in a minute or two the hitherto 
glassy surface of the bay was broken 
up into innumerable wavelets, and a line 
of foam marked every reef and shallow. 
Inland, the ring of mist was still un- 
broken, except in the east, where its 
fleecy surface was being saturated with a 
flood of silvery light, while one spot of 
particular brilliancy gleaming through, 
announced the coming sun. 

“ There’s New-Castle, our hill-station,” 
said O——, coming up. “Look there, 
far inland, where the mists have just 
drifted aside. That blunt cone you can 
just see is Catherine’s Peak, and the 
white dots you see lower down are the 
camp huts. Hope you’ll come and see 
us,” he added; “the major and his wife 
often come up to our Friday tennis, and 
we'll be delighted to see you.” 

We were now ranging alongside, and 
the passengers were all collected aft in 
groups watching their more portable lug- 
gage. Iran below, and catching up my 
small cabin portmanteau, which I had 





already packed, returned on deck, resist- 
ing a pressing invitation to drink from 
the pious planter. I had chucked awa 

my pot-hat, and having put on my pith 
helmet, felt Jamaican all over. The land- 
ing-place, which was excessively mean 
and shabby, was crowded with a hetero- 
geneous mob of niggers and coolies, all 
ready to rush on board and volunteer 
their services as porters, the moment 
communication was established with the 
shore, and all jabbering at the top of their 
voices. 

“Don’t forgit me, mass’r,” shouted a 
huge nigger, catching my eye as I leaned 
over the side. 

I had never seen such a splendid phy- 
sique. Clad only in a tattered calico shirt 
and trousers, the man’s muscles stood 
out in knotted masses over his naked 
chest and shoulders. He looked like a 
bronze Hercules; and there was a frank 
and fearless gaiety in the fellow’s face as 
he waved his tattered hat to me, that was 
perfectly irresistible. 

“ Don’t forgit me,” he repeated, “‘mass’r. 
Ask for Jonas, when ’teamer come in. 
You git out, you nigga dah.” This to 
another colored gentleman who had jos- 
tled him. ‘ What for you cum hyar while 
I ’peak to mass’r?” And immediately 
commenced a slanging-match, wherein the 
repartees “ Wat you know?” “You go 
dar,” “ Whar yer knowledge?” “You no 
genelman!” were freely interchanged. 

Presently, I recognized Charley, who 
in a pith helmet, light tweeds, and knick- 
erbockers, was telegraphing to me with a 
thick cotton umbrella, as he pushed his 
way up the gangway. “ Delighted to see 
you, old boy,” he said. “ You’re just in 
the nick of time. We've all sorts of fun 
going on just now. These your traps?” 
pointing to my small portmanteau and 
dressing-bag. “All right. Now, Beck- 
ford” —this to a grinning nigger witha 
fragmentary straw hat — “ put this gentle- 
man’s things in the buggy, and come back 
here sharp. Now for your bullock-trunk.” 

It was delightful to see Charley taking 
direction of everything in his usual ener- 

etic fashion. I am not energetic myself; 

ut I admire the quality in others, espe- 
cially when it assumes the form of look- 
ing after my luggage. 

“ Nothing contraband, of course?” he 
went on. “Come on, then.” And hav- 
ing bid the captain good-bye, we pushed 
our way down the ladder. In a moment 
or two my bullock-trunk was disengaged 
from a heap of luggage, and tumbled into 
a mule-cart by Beckford. “And now we 
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may as well look after the buggy. It’s 
half past seven now, and breakfast is at 
nine thirty.” 

So we made our way up the wharf, 
which was black with coal-dust and dirt 
of all sorts, and crowded with policemen 
in blue and red uniforms; negroes, some 
smart and white-jacketed, others clad 
in indescribable rags; negresses, with 
gleaming teeth and rolling eyes, and gay- 
colored handkerchiefs wrapped turban- 
wise round their heads; and the usual 
rabble of loafers and idlers who always 
hang about such places. A_ neatly 
appointed American buggy, with high 
wheels, and generally spidery in its out- 
lines, drawn by a couple of blood-like 
ponies, awaited us; and in a few minutes 
we were rumbling over the ill-paved streets 
of Kingston. 

The aspect of Kingston is not impos- 
ing. The total absence of striking public 
buildings, and the lath-and-plaster look of 
the whole concern, give one the idea that 
the whole place might be carted away and 
set up somewhere else in a few hours. 
The streets are rough and _ill-paved, 
crossed here and there by surface-drains, 
which a few hours’ rain converts into 
roaring torrents. The shops as a rule 
are small and mean; and equally as a 
rule, supply the very worst goods at. the 
highest prices. But the scene was a pic- 
turesque one too, as I gazed on it from 
under the leathern hood of the buggy. 
Along the footpaths, which were shel- 
tered by piazzas, were squatted number- 
less old crones, with salt fish, or fruit or 
vegetables, in baskets for sale. Num- 
berless nationalities were represented in 
the motley crowd that surged along both 
sides of the street. Look at that tall, 
brown man smoking a cigar at the corner! 
He is a Maroon, oné of the original in- 
habitants of the island. There are only 
a few of them left now, living in some 
settlements in the interior, They marry 
among themselves, haughtily abstaining 
from any connection with the black peo- 
ple. They must have been a fine race, if 
that be a fair representative of what they 
were. An unmistakable Hebrew, wit 
thick lips and high, coarse nose, is giving 
orders to a small, lithe man, with long, 
black hair, flashing eyes, and small, 
pointed beard and moustache. He is a 
coolie. Mark the panther-like grace of 
movement, the timid, deprecatory gesture, 
as though fearing a blow, with which he 
half bends to, half shrinks from, his 
coarse employer. A filthy Chinaman, 
beardless, yellow, and ragged, loafs past 
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with lack-lustre eyes. Two privates of 
the First West, in their picturesque uni- 
form of white embroidered tunic, olive- 
reen Zouave trousers with narrow yel- 
ow stripes, white linen gaiters, and white 
turbans with red tassels hanging behind, 
spring to attention, and salute, as a smart 
sub. from Up-Park Camp (the lowland 
station for troops — it is a couple of miles 
from Kingston, and is generally occupied 
by the First or Second West India Regi- 
ment) trots by. Colored folks of all 
shades — from the full-blooded negro 
down to the octoroon, who only shows the 
fatal taint in the intensely black, expres- 
sionless eye, and perhaps a shade of 
coarseness in the hair — loaf and lounge, 
and smoke and chatter; while, unmoved 
by the Babel around him, the English 
official, silent and self-contained, makes 
his way through the crowd. 

It is no easy matter to drive a pair in 
Kingston. Two ideas are deeply rooted 
in the minds of the negro drivers of the 
hack buggies which swarm in the streets 
—first, never to have a hold: of their 
horse’s head; second, never to look be- 
fore them. We are getting into the fash- 
ionable quarter now; and large, handsome 
houses, resplendent with white paint and 
green verandas, replace the miserable 
shanties of the lower town. They are 
owned by merchants, many of them fews, 
of great apparent wealth. Presently, we 
pass an effigy of Sir Charles Metcalfe, a 
former —— simpering at the en- 
trance of some dismal-looking public gar- 
dens, and come out on the Gordontown 
Road. There is a tram-line here, worked 
by mules, running out nearly to Up-Park 
Camp. The road, which is fairly kept, 

oes for about four miles in a straight 
ine across the plain to a place called 
Half-Way Tree, when, for about four 
miles more, it winds in and out round the 
lower spurs of the Port-Royal hills, cross- 
ing and recrossing the Hope River till it 
reaches the little village of Gordontown, 
where it stops abruptly, just beyond a 
picket-house. Then begins a narrow 
bridle-road, which winds along the banks 
of the Hope River, crossing and recross- 
ing it several times; and ultimately, by a 
succession of zigzags, reaches the hill-sta- 
tion of New-Castle. 

But I am anticipating. At present, we 
are bumping over the rather clumsily/laid 
tramway. The shops which border the 
road are almost indescribable — shops, 
where charcoal in small lots, coarse boots 
and shoes, ready-made slops, bread, fruit 
and vegetables, and the ever-prevailing 
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salt fish, are sold. Given an old packing- 
case, two or three bandboxes, a hammer, 
and a paper of tacks, and one of them 
might be knocked together in an hour. 
Where no shanties are, the tall prickly 
cactus lines the road on both sides. Itis 
intensely hot, and very dusty. It is mar- 
ket-day, and the road for miles out is 
thronged with the natives, coming in to 
market with produce to sell. Pineapples, 
bananas, yams, the bright red akee with 
its black, shiny kernels, alligator pears, 
melons, and a vegetable called chow-chow, 
resembling our vegetable marrow, are the 
staple. Everything is carried on women’s 
heads; hence their peculiar gait. A ne- 
gress in walking holds the upper part of 
the body perfectly stiff and rigid. All 
the motion is from the waist down; and 
the hips are moved, as the woman steps, 
in a series of rapid curves back and for- 
ward. The reader can judge for himself 
as to the grace of this method of walking. 
Look at this fellow galloping along on a 
starved-looking pony (a nigger always does 
gallop). His straw hat is crownless, and 
his great toes are thrust into pendent 
loops of robe for stirrups; yet there is as 
much swagger about the fellow, as if he 
were a London swell cantering to a meet 
of the Quorn. 

It isa relief to look up from the dust 
and glare of the road, and to let the eye 
rest on the huge dome of St. Catherine’s 
Peak, far away in front. Half-way down, 
the mountain is surrounded with a zone 
of white mist. Above and below, other 
horizontal slips of mist cling to its sides. 
The mountain looks as if it were girt by 
batteries, all blazing away. 

Presently, we pull up at a police station, 
where a police sergeant in blue and red 
salutes. A black groom is holding a 
couple of ponies under the shade of a 
tree. Between the police barrack and a 
large provision-shop, a narrow by-road, 
more like the bed of a torrent than any- 
thing else, winds up the hill. The ser- 
vices of a boy about thirteen or fourteen 
are retained by the sergeant inblue. The 
boy puts my portmanteau on his head, 
takes my dressing-bag in his hand, and 
starts off up the hill at a pace which it 





makes me perspire to look at. Mean- 
time, I am admiring the Jamaican method 
of girthing ponies. One girth is in the | 
usual place; the second is carried back, 
round and behind the swell of the animal’s 
stomach, much as they girth donkeys at | 
home; while waterproofs are strapped in | 
front of the saddles; and leathern cases, 
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like coach-horn cases, with light umbrellas 
in them, are fixed behind. 

“* Now then, tumble up!” says Charley ; 
and I mount a clean-bred-looking pony, a 
perfect miniature hunter; and we scram- 
ble up the precipitous road, I feeling a 
strong inclination to slip off over the tail. 
In about twenty minutes we overtake 
the boy with my portmanteau. Duck- 
ing twice, he salutes us with “ Marnin’, 
mass’r,” as we pass him. A few minutes 
afterwards, I chance to look back. The 
young ruffian is holding on to my pony’s 
tail, to help himself up. There is some- 
thing comical in the pleading look on the. 
small black face peering out from under 
the portmanteau. I try to look stern, but 
give it up, and wink to him—the wink 
confidential. In a moment all the white 
teeth are gleaming, and the dark features 
rippling with smiles. I re-settle myself 
under my sun-umbrella with the serene 
consciousness of having done a good ac- 
tion. Alas! like many philanthropists, I 
forgot it wasn’t my tail the urchin was 
hanging on to! 

Far beneath us, as we ascend, we can 
see the Hope River foaming and fuming 
along its boulder-strewn channel. High 
up on our right, on the summit of the 
Port-Royal mountains, are two or three 
small white dots. They are Flamstead 
and Flamstead Cottage, the summer resi- 
dences of the governor and the commo- 
dore of the station. We can now realize 
the peculiar formation of the Jamaican 
hills. From every side radiate spurs, sep- 
arated one from another by precipitous 
ravines, and scored with landslips. Gen- 
erally, thick brush-wood covers the hills 
from top to bottom. Here and there, 
however, are open spaces, covered with 
short thick grass, and dotted over with 
mango-trees, which give a park-like look 
to the scenery. Higherand higher. We 
pass the residence of the director-general 
of roads, admiring as we pass, its trim 
archery and tennis-ground. Now the road 
is, for a wonder, nearly level, and we 
canter through the grounds of The Cot- 
tage, tenanted by a staff-officer and his 
wife. Then we dip down into another 
valley, and cross a small stream at the 
bottom. Then another climb; a canter 
along a path winding by the dry bed of a 
stream, and we turn in through a white 
gate in a paling, all covered with the 
white-star Jessamine and the gorgeous 
scarlet hybiscus, and find ourselves at 
last at Craigton, my cousin’s West India 
home. 
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From Fraser’s Magazine. 
AN ENGLISH RURAL WALK. 
“The friendly smiling English landscape —is there 
anything in the world like it?” 
Vanity Farr. 

As every kind of scenery has not only 
its own features but likewise its own 
peculiar expression, so I should say that 
the predominant expression of English 
rural scenery, apart from its wilder and 
more romantic aspects, such as are pre- 
sented by Devonshire, Derbyshire, or the 
North, is what I may be allowed to call, 
perhaps, the domestic picturesque. It 
always seems to speak of home and home 

leasures and home comforts : surrounded 

y the quiet beauty of coppice, hedgerow 
and cornfield, brook and meadow, of which 
the moral effect is greater even than the 
pictorial. Great changes, however, have 
taken place in the heart of rustic En- 

land within the last thirty or even the 
ast twenty years. Agricultural improve- 
ments, combined with agricultural discon- 
tent, have robbed it of many of its charms. 
But enough remain to make it a pleas- 
ant recreation to commit some of them to 
paper, notwithstanding the jar to old asso- 
ciations which the contrast with the past 
inflicts. 

Thirty years ago, I think, the face of 
the country could not have materially dif- 
fered from what it was in the days of Mr. 
Poyser. Twenty years ago the change 
had begun, but it had not proceeded very 
far; and there are places even now where 
it is barely if at all visible. But, gener- 
ally speaking, one finds the luxuriance of 
the old landscape severely chastised by 
the spirit of utility and the necessity of 
making as much as possible out of every 
inch of ground which the farmer has un- 
der cultivation. The first beautiful object 
in an English landscape to suffer by the 
hand of progress was the old-fashioned 
hedgerow. Let us take the train from 
town and, getting out at any little village 
station some forty or fifty miles away, 
strike into the first tempting-looking foot- 
path which offers itself, and we are nearly 
sure to have a charming walk; but we 
shall be able to see for ourselves that 
much has disappeared which in the Sa- 
turnian age of country life would have 
enhanced its charms. Old footpaths are 
to me always peculiarly suggestive ; and I 
never see one from the window of a rail- 
way carriage without longing to explore 
it. There it goes crinkling along co tt 
the standing corn, then at right angles by 
the woodside, and out again at the corner 
into a newly mown meadow, where we 





see in imagination the old-fashioned foot- 
bridge over the brook, consisting of a 
single plank with the branch of a willow- 
tree bent down to serve as a rail; be- 
yond this we picture to ourselves a slight 
ascent on the other side of which nestles 
some snug old village with its half-dozen 
farms, its grey church tower, and its ivy- 
covered parsonage. The temptation some- 
times to get out at the first opportunity, 
and make our way back to this particular 
stile, is nearly irresistible. Suppose we 
do so then on paper, and ramble back 
over a few of the scenes with which I 
myself am well acquainted, noting the 
changes which time has wrought in them 
—not, alas! with his sickle, but with 
something far less primitive and far less 
merciful. 

Let us step out at the sash-window of 
the old red-brick parsonage, covered with 
moss and lichens, and showing well 
against its rich green lawn, and crossing 
the village road pursue the little path that 
leads up to the parish church. At one 
corner of this we find a stile which takes 
us over a small grass-field, shaded by a 
clump of fine elms, into the village allot- 
ment, and so up a gentile ascent and past 
a narrow copse of oak and larch till we 
reach the top of the slope, whence, on 
looking back, we see the village at our 
feet. Nothing can be prettier, —the 
stackyards of the old farms lying open 
towards the hill, a few cottages just vis- 
ible through the apple-trees ; on the left 
the church spire; on the right, in the 
middle, a corner of the old red house; 
and beyond that again a yellow stone 
bridge thrown across a narrow stream: 
the whole landscape interspersed with 
timber of the finest growth, with gardens 
and with orchards — “a home of ancient 
peace.” Yet is it not as it once was. 
ee on the other side of the bridge 
appear thick puffs of smoke, and a train 
from London rushes by. I look beyond 
it on to the hill which rises up abruptly on 
the other side of the village, and I see 
only a bare expanse of stubbles, with 
hardly a tree or a hedgerow to relieve it, 
while in the near distance stands a stark, 
staring new stuccoed villa, which some 
retired tradesman has been Goth enough 
to build there. I hope he may still live to 
be ruined by co-operative stores! Here 
we are then brought face to face with the 
ancient and the modern rus; the village, 
the parsonage, the church, the field on 
which we now stand girdled with tall 
hedges of ground-ash and hazel, the old 
lane underneath almost hidden by the 
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on branches, all speaking of 
centuries of repose, immobility, and slug- 
gish happiness and contentment; the 
railroad, the villa, and the bare field be- 
yond, stripped of all superfluous orna- 
ment as an athlete is of all superfluous 
flesh —all speaking of the bustle, the sci- 
ence, and the ambition of modern life. 
If we turn our backs upon the village and 
move a little further on, we are struck 
with similar contrasts. We descend from 
the little eminence towards a green hol- 
low through which, half ditch, half brook, 
gurgles a thin streak of clear, cold water, 
which used to lose itself in a small wood, 
dear alike at one time to the nightingale, 
the wood-pigeon, and the pheasant. 
Many a time and oft have I sat by the 
miniature waterfall which tumbled through 
the bushes, mixing with the help of it a 
cooler and more refreshing draught than 
any in Mr. Sainsbury’s shop; turning out 
my game-bag at the mossy roots of some 
po Sa oak, and feeling that the oftener 
1 refilled it the more pleasure I gave to 
the farmers on whose land I shot. For 
in those old days they rarely took a gun 
in hand except to scare the crows, and 
never dreamed of counting the cost of a 
hare or a rabbit. Alas! alas! the wood 
is grubbed up; the pheasant, like Cow- 
per’s blackbird, has sought another 
retreat; the farmers consider it “due to 
their position ” to shoot when their land- 
lord does not; the old spirit has been 
banished from its old home ; and no more 
tangled thickets are left for it to revisit. 
Where I remember two yoke of oxen lazily 
drawing the ‘plough along the fragrant 
furrows, a steam-engine is now laboring 
and groaning, an emblem of the mighty 
machine progress which groans and 
labors all round us; while at the same 
time, unchanged for centuries of centu- 
ries, the long gray downs roll away as far 
as one can see, contemplating, I can 
fancy, with lofty disdain the puny and 
transitory works of human generations. 
There are several kinds of hedgerows, 
or at least three, which used to be the de- 
light of my boyhood ; but have now either 
been decapitated or are mostly under sen- 
tence of death. There is the hedge pe- 
culiar to the country I have last been 
describing, which consists, as I have said, 
of ground-ash and hazel, and is cut peri- 
odically as woods are. There is also the 
well-known double hedge, composed of 
brambles and thorn and underwood of 
every description, meeting over a broad, 
deep ditch, the very paradise for game of 
allkinds. And, third, there is the great 
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whitethorn or blackthorn hedge, which is 
almost peculiar to the midland counties. 
The first of these makes a fence rather 
picturesque than efficient, and is useless 
of course to keep out cattle. Where it 
shows to its greatest advantage is where 
it nods to its fellow across one of those 
deep, narrow lanes which abound in the 
south-western counties, and are described 
in White’s “Selborne.” These hedges 
often meet across the top, and on a hot 
summer day form the most delightful 
screen; but as on purely arable farms 
they certainly seem to serve no purpose, 
and probably keep the sun from the 
crops, they are now for the most part kept 
down to the level of a low stone wall, and 
all their beauty is gone from them. 
What is true of this kind of hedge is, a 
fortiori,true of the double hedge, which 
is fast going the way of all its kindred. 
But the big thorn hedges of the midland 
counties still survive, and form a salient 
feature in the landscape. They consist of 
whitethorn and blackthorn growing in a 
thick mass, and impenetrable when in 
perfection by man or beast. If we turn 
for the scene of our walk to Northampton- 
shire or Leicestershire, and with due 
deference to the unities place it in the 
month of June or the beginning of July, 
we shall see these tall tangled walls of 
thorn and sweet-brier, and honeysuckle 
and dog-roses, in full perfection. e will 
follow that footpath running down towards 
the brook, and through the meadows 
where the mowers are at work, and after 
a little while we come to a stile, and a 
plank thrown across a tributary brooklet 
which trickles over big stones ; and under- 
neath the spreading branches of one of 
these huge hedgerows, in which a narrow 
opening has been cut to admit of the pas- 
sage of pedestrians, we cross over and 
throw ourselves down in the thick cool 
grass under the shadow of an elm, with 
the scent of the meadow-sweet and the 
rose and the adjoining bean-blossoms 
combined into the most fragrant of bou- 
quets. The hedge rises up in front of 
us festooned with the faintly blushing 
clusters, sometimes perfectly white, and 
sometimes a deep pink. If we sit on the 
bank we may be up to the knees in mead- 
ow-sweet, and if we are either tired or 
footsore, let us take off shoes and stock- 
ings and dip our feet into the brook. A 
water-hen steals along the bank with her 
pretty cluck-cluck ; a lark rises out of the 
grass and sings loudly over our heads, 
while from the meadow we have just 
quitted come the cheerful voices of the 





haymakers, and the ‘still more cheerful 
sound of the whetted scythe. This is 
what we should have seen twenty years 
ago; but whether we should see it still is 
more than doubtful. The mowing ma- 
chine would probably have replaced the 
scythe, and the hedge would very likely 
be cut down. Still the grass and the 
brook and the bean-field a little further 
on, and the cool, shady spinney through 
which the path leads to the adjacent vil- 
lage, would all be there as I remember 
them. And if we cannot as of old find 
the nest of the greenfinch and the chaf- 
finch in the topmost sprays of the white- 
thorn almost hidden among the woodbine, 
we may still find the yellowhammer’s or 
lark’s along the grassy bank, and the 
wood-pigeon’s on the fir-tree in the spin- 
ney, and the warbler’s little bed of hay 
on a thorn branch projecting over the 
ditch. On the whole there is less change 
perceptible in the grass districts of En- 
gland than in the arable. The substitu- 
tion of the machine for the scythe has 
indeed robbed them of one of their most 
charming features. But then this is not 
universal, though we suppose it will in 
time become so; neither is the destruc- 
tion of the hedges so general as it is else- 
where; and a walk through the broad 
pastures, “the long gray fields” of Ten- 
nyson, and the rich meadows of the mid- 
lands will still present a good deal of the 
old aspect, such as it wore on that mem- 
orable Sunday morning in the year one 
when Mr. Poyser and his family walked 
to Hayslope church. I am always very 
fond of haytime, supposing that we have 
an ordinary summer, and not one like the 
last three. It is not so suggestive of the 
end as harvest is. The trees and fields 
have not yet lost one shade of their first 
fresh verdure. The corn is still green or 
perhaps just beginning to turn, and you 
feel that the whole glory and fulness of 
the summer is still before you. The vil- 
lage girls, perhaps the farmer’s own daugh- 
ters, are raking in the hayfield. It is a 
paradise for the children, who tumble 
about in the hay and catch sticklebats in 
the brook. And what can form a prettier 
picture than the whole group assembled 
together over their tea — for tea isa great 
institution in the hayfield — about four or 
five o’clock in the afternoon? Every- 
thing about them is so green and warm 
and happy. And what a perfect picture 
of repose is the lad stretched out at full 
length on the top of the loaded wagon as 
it rumbles across the meadow, through 
the pebbly ford, and up the little hill be- 
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yond to the neighboring stackyard! How 
pleasant at such a season to stroll alon 
the banks of one of these crooked mrs 
land brooks overhung by large willows or 
ancient thorn bushes, fishing-rod in hand, 
and to feast one’s eyes on such scenes! 
Many a good perch and roach is to be got 
out of these quiet holes, often nearly 
covered with the water-lily, so that you 
have not more than two or three square 
feet into which to drop your line; and 
sticking to the bottom of the bricks and 
stones which have fallen into the water 
by the bridge, you will find the most kill- 
ing of all baits, the bright yellow caddis- 
worm in his stiff case, who is now a grub, 
but a little on in the year takes wings and 
is useless. 

But we have loitered too long among 
the hay; we have still to take our walk 
among the corn. The sickle, I believe, 
has disappeared more completely than 
the scythe, as all partridge-shooters know 
to their cost. But it is still occasionally 
to be seen in the more sequestered parts 
of England. I saw some men reaping 
wheat with it in Hampshire last August, 
and of course the peasantry continue to 
use it for the small patches of corn on 
their allotments. Generally speaking, 
however, the machine is now always to 
be heard clicking round and round the 
field, and terrifying the hares and rabbits 
inside the ever-narrowing piece of stand- 
ing corn. As the machine gradually 
closes in upon them they bolt in all direc- 
tions, and are easily shot, or even knocked 
over if the field is large enough and they 
can be surrounded before getting to the 
hedge. This is considered great fun by 
those who participate in it, but it can 
hardly be called sport. When the corn 
is cut, however, the old harvest opera- 
tions go on as before. Barley and oats 
are still raked together in swathes by 
girls and women, and Smiler and Poppet 
and Captain still stand idly by the empty 
wagon waiting while the men are having 
their afternoon beer before beginning 
work again. There is a jocund air about 
the whole scene on a fine August or Sep- 
tember day, a promise of plenty and of 
comfort; but still you are conscious that 
what you see is the beginning of the end; 
that as the tall stalks of wheat are laid 
level with the ground, so too will the 
bright green leaves soon fall from the 
oaks and from the elms; that as the wheat 
turns to gold the hedges also are slowly 
but surely turning to a duller hue, pre- 
monitory of that sombre aspect which 
they acquire by the middle of October. 
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The days, too, are shorter, and though 
you have the harvest moon, the evenings, 
pleasant as they are, are not so sweet and 
so fresh as those July evenings when you 
lingered in the meadows till the thick 
dew began to rise and the owls began 
to hoot bétween the treetops. It is the 
afternoon of the year’s life, smiling and 

enial as the autumn of human life should 

e, but still not like the morning or the 
noon, though doubtless you have your 
compensations. The country perhaps is 
then, in some respects, even more pictur- 
esque than at other times, and as you 
follow your favorite path between the 
plantations and the standing shocks, you 
observe a greater variety of color than 
you would have done in June or July. 
Some of the trees will have got their early 
autumn tints ; the gold of the wheat con- 
trasts beautifully with the green of the 
meadow; and where the fields are cleared 
the filmy stubble glistens in the sun like 
silk. 

Then, too, you have other sights and 
sounds to glad your heart and eye than 
midsummer could have afforded you. 
When the corn is cut, you begin to see 
more of the hares, and there are few 
prettier sights than watching them come 
out to feed, unless, perhaps, it is a covey 
of partridges following each other in In- 
dian file, as they often do, under a hedge, 
led by the old birds, and unconscious of 
all danger. When they stand still, if you 
are at a little distance, they look just like 
ninepins, and when they move on again it 
is with a delicate, graceful, dainty motion 
which, I fancy, is peculiar to the species. 
As you turn to go home, however, and 
make a short cut over the stubbles to- 
wards the house, a fine covey gets up 
under your feet, and gives rise to a train 
of thought very different from the one you 
had been indulgingin. I hope the day is 
very far distant when either pheasants 
and partridges or “hares and rabbits” 
shall be eliminated from the pleasures of 
a country walk, whether with a gun or 
without it. One does not necessarily 
want to shoot them any more than you do 
the bullfinch or the goldfinch who adorns 
our lanes and woods; and if we have 
acts of Parliament for the protection of 
small birds, why not laws also for the 
protection of game birds? 

I think of late years, however, I have 
noticed a considerable falling off in the 
number of hedgerow birds, and this has 
made another difference between the 
country walk of to-day and a generation 
ago. Some people deny that there is any 
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decrease, others attribute it to the bird- 
catchers, some to the severity of recent 
winters. But I cannot think that any of 
these causes are sufficient to account for 
it. There are no bird-catchers in remote 
rural districts, and we have had hard 
winters before. The fact, if it be one, I 
attribute in some measure to another 
change which has taken place in English 
agricultural life. What the machine has 
done for the scythe and the sickle, it has 
also done for the good old flail. Milton 
mentions the whetting of the scythe as 
among the most cheerful sounds of rural 
life, but I really do not know whether the 
thud of the flail is not equally entitled to 
the compliment. At one time, from No- 
vember to May, it was hardly ever silent. 
As you walked or rode by the farmsteads 
and villages, this comfortable sound al- 
ways smote upon your ear, suggesting at 
once visions of the old barnyard, with the 
cattle foddered in the middle of it, pigs 
reposing on the dunghill, and poultry of 
every description feeding and cackling in 
every corner. In those days the ricks 
were only moved by degrees, a barnful at 
a time, and this had to be threshed out 
by manual labor before more was taken. 
This constant conveyance of the corn to 
the barn left the roadway from one yard 
to another strewn with grain through all 
the hardest part of the year, and, besides 
this, the stacks themselves supplied con- 
stant food and shelter to the feathered 
race. Nor was it only the domestic and 
familiar sparrow, the impudent tomtit, or 
the sacred robin, who enjoyed this hospi- 
tality. The yellowhammer left his sedgy 
banks and ditches, the greenfinch came 
in from the woods and hedgerows, the 
chaffinch left the orchard, and sometimes 
in very severe weather a water-hen would 
steal up from the pond, and all partake 
together of the common table there pro- 
vided for them. Now the whole system 
is altered. The machine does in the 
twinkling of an eye what once occupied 
the whole winter, and the age of litter and 
waste and sluttish abundance is gone for- 
ever. 

It seems to me, also, that in walking 
through the woods, or through any thickly 
timbered country, one misses _ several 
other live creatures which used to give 
life and color. I hardly ever see a wood- 
pecker now, one of the most beautiful, if 
not the most beautiful, of all our English 
wild birds, in his splendid suit of crimson 
and green. His loud, harsh cry and his 
peculiar wavy flight were as familiar to 





me formerly as the jay or the kestrel, and 








I can assign no reason for his compara- 
tive scarcity at present. Then, again, I 
doubt whether the squirrel is nearly so 
abundant as he was. Still, in all their 
usual haunts, I see more squirrels than 
woodpeckers. Both are great additions 
to the beauty of the English country, and 
when I see either now I always make a 
mental note of it, as an event to be re- 
membered. The reclamation of much of 
the rough wild waste-ground which even 
in the most highly cultivated districts was 
to be seen a generation back, will not 
account for the paucity of these two inter- 
esting denizens of “the greenwood tree.” 
But it does account for the almost total 
disappearance of the genuine wild pheas- 
ant, who was born and bred in spots 
remote from human habitation, among the 
dingles and the copse-wood, and the great 
patches of gorse and thistles and thorn 
which then covered much of the ground 
now broken up by the plough, or else con- 
verted into pasture. Cover of this kind 
afforded that really good October shoot- 
ing which our forefathers were privileged 
to enjoy, and which must have been supe- 
rior to any kind of sport which the pheas- 
ant can afford now. An October walk in 
those days on the outskirts of some wood- 
land tract, where the wheat stubbles were 
up to your knees, where every hedge was 
a thicket, and every angle of a field was 
sure to be choked up with weeds and un- 
dergrowth of some kind, must have been 
an occasion creta@ notandus by every lover 
of the gun. But October shooting as a 
general rule is now very poor: the birds 
have got too wild to be approached, the 
pheasants are all cooped up in the covers, 
and the snipe has not yet made his ap- 
pearance. Snipe-shooting, however, has 
suffered more perhaps than any other 
kind from the march of agricultural im- 
provement, which, in the particulars I am 
about to mention, has not been an un- 
mixed benefit. I refer to the improved 
drainage of the last forty years, and the 
rapidity with which the water is now car- 
ried off the soil into the adjacent water- 
courses. In former days, after very heavy 
rain, the wet soaked slowly through the 
ground, finding its way out gradually into 
the brooks and ditches, and leaving little 
wet patches all about the meadows and in 
the furrows of the long pasture fields. 
To these rotten places, during the first 
day or two of a white frost, the snipe 
tlocked by dozens, and once there, would 
often stay there fora week ortwo. I have 
such a field in my eye at the present 
moment: a large, cbleng field of seventy 
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or eighty acres in extent, sloping ve 
dually down to a small brook whic 


ivided it at the bottom from some mead- . 


ows. The furrows ran all the way down, 
and were often full of short rushes. I 
remember the time when this was a good 
place for snipe, but an old keeper has 
told me that he could remember when it 
was never dry all through the winter, and 
when you could shoot in it all day without 
wanting to go elsewhere. By the time 
you got at the bottom of the field snipe 
had got back again to the top, and so you 
might go on till it was dark. And this 
was not in any specially good snipe coun- 
try, but in a cultivated inland district far 
removed from the coast or from the fens. 
Drainage has dried up the furrows, and I 
have no doubt has increased the value of 
the field. But the snipe have deserted it; 
and another result has followed which 
the drainer perhaps did not quite foresee. 
The water now rushes through the drains 
so swiftly and violently that the brook is 
filled to overflowing almost immediately, 
and the consequence is a succession of 
heavy floods in that part of the country 
before unknown. 


Ruit arduus ether, 
Et pluvia ingenti sata lata boumque labores 
Diluit : implentur fossz, et cava flumina cres- 
cunt 
Cum sonitu, fervetque fretis spirantibus zequor. 


Whole fields of hay are swept away by 
these sudden risings, and animals, and 
sometimes men too. If I owned much 
grass land in that district I should be 
tempted to exclaim, I think, sometimes, 
Give me again my ill-drained field, my 
snipe, and my security. 

These various changes in the aspect of 
English rural scenery have been accom- 
panied by others in English rural life and 
society, which, however beneficial they 
may prove in the long run to future gen- 
erations, make the country less pleasant 
than it used to be to that leaps and frivo- 
lous class who, like myself, think only of 
enjoyment, and are neither philanthro- 
pists nor philosophers. The English 
peasantry have tasted of the tree of knowl- 
edge of good and evil, and will never be 
quite the same again. The change may 
be neither so deep nor so general as some 
persons would teach us to believe, but 
undoubtedly a vague idea has crept into 
the rustic mind that the relations which 


have existed so long between the gentry, 
the farmers, and the peasantry were not 
advantageous to the latter, and that the 
laborer was bound to try to better himself. 
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I have nothing to say here to the political 
side of this question. I will only say that 
it is pleasanter when you are out walkin 
to meet with people who seem satisfie 
and cheerful than with people who do not. 
At the same time I am not of opinion that 
the laborer’s discontent, as far as it ex- 
tends, has been produced solely by the 
Agricultural Union and the emissaries of 
Mr. Arch. It has, I imagine, been smoul- 
dering for a long time; since the Peace 
of 1815, indeed. Then began what Lord 
Beaconsfield calls “the condition of En- 
gland question,” and all of us can either 
remember or have read of agricultural dis- 
orders which broke out at intervals during 
the regency and the reign of George IV. 
Then came the new poor law, which the 
laborer never comprehended, and has 
always considered to be a penal substitute 
for the old system. A long succession of 
fine seasons, abundant harvests, and 
ge wages for a time made him forget 
is grievances. But they were not extin- 
guished, and when Mr. Arch appeared 
upon the scene were readily resuscitated. 
At first his demands were moderate and 
not unreasonable, though it is certain that 
the English public were much misled.for 
a time as to the average remuneration of 
an agricultural laborer and his family for 
a year’s work. It was a most unfortunate 
circumstance, however, that the demand 
for increased wages came just at the very 
moment when the prosperous period of 
agriculture was on the eve of departure, 
and the disastrous one on the eve of ap- 
proach. But for that it is probable that 
the Agricultural Union would by this 
time have ceased to exist, and that the 
rural districts would have returned to 
their normal repose all the better for the 
temporary protest which had brought the 
men higher wages without any injury to 
the masters. However this was not what 
happened, and the minds of the laborers 
in those parts of England to which the 
influence of the Union extended became 
partially alienated from the oot | and 
the farmers; the feeling, as is usually the 
case, outlasting the causes which pro- 
duced it. Wages and perquisites at the 
present day are really all that the laborer 
can ask for. But he has been inoculated 
with other ideas now, and you see them 
plainly in the faces of the younger men in 
every group that you pass in particular 
counties of England; and even where you 
do not see it, the consciousness that it 
exists detracts something from the pleas- 
ure of a country walk, causing you to 
feel that you are not surrounded exclu- 
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sively by friends. In the summer even- 
ings, when work is over, the younger and 
the unmarried laborers love to congregate 
in the village street, where they always 
have some regular rendezvous. The 
blacksmith’s shop is a favorite place with 
them; or where there are cross roads 
affording a commanding view of all the 
approaches to the village; or if there is a 
bridge quite close, they are very fond of 
lining that, and leaning over the parapet. 
They do not seem to talk much on these 
occasions, but they communicate with 
each other in some way, and, to judge by 
their looks, are not unfrequently employed 
in criticising with some freedom the con- 
stituted authorities of the village. Once 
— a time when you passed them, most 
of them would have touched their hats : 
not out of servility, as is sometimes said 
—that is absurd—but out of respect, 
just as you “cap” a master at a public 
school, or a don at the university. Now 
very few will do this, unless you happen 
to be the clergyman, and for him I must 
say I see no diminution of respect among 
the English peasantry. Otherwise they 
look somewhat sulkily on the ground as 
you pass through the ranks, or perhaps 
turn their faces to the water and whistle 
— all this time, of course, with their hands 
thrust deep into their pockets. That is 
de rigueur. There are many parts of En- 
gland, of course, where their demeanor 
will be entirely different. But you can 
never be absolutely certain of not encoun- 
tering these unpleasant looks, though 
almost everywhere the older men adhere 
to the old ways. 

But as with the lower, so with the high- 
er: as with the peasantry so with the 
farmers. They, too, have changed in 
many counties within our generation far 
more than their laborers have done; and 
as the laborers regard themselves, they, 
in turn, regard their landlords. At pres- 
ent, no doubt, this state of feeling is the 
exception, and not the’ rule. But it is 
almost a toss-up which way the balance 
ultimately turns, and whether the excep- 
tions shall multiply till they become the 
rule or not. However that may be, the 
farmer in almost every case, whether dis- 
contented or satisfied, is a very different 
man from his grandfather — smarter, bet- 
ter read, better travelled, and with more 
refined habits, with all his old hospitality, 
and little of his former grossness. The 
old-fashioned man still survives here and 
there, in drab breeches and gaiters, broad- 
skirted black coat, and low-crowned, 





broad-brimmed hat, just to make Punch’'s 








cartoons not complete anachronisms ; but 
he is rapidly disappearing from English 
country life, and, what is worse, his home- 
brewed mild ale, that peculiar luxury to 
be obtained only at a farmhouse, is dis- 
appearing with him. That is another 
adjunct of my old rural walks which I 
remember with fondness, and which must 
now, I fear, be classed with the scythe 
and the sickle and the flail among the 
glories of the past. As I write these lines 
I shut my eyes and see all the scenes I 
have described spread out before me — 
the copses and the hedgerows, the mead- 
ows and the pastures, the cornfields and 
the beanfields, the old sheltered footpath, 
the village bridge, the furzy nook, the 
church and the vicarage which make up 
so many a landscape in rural England: 
not striking us with ecstasy, because we 
see it so often, but affecting us with a 
quiet sense of happiness and delight more 
sweet and more enduring than the warm- 
est rapture. T. E. KEBBEL. 


From The Spectator. 
INSECT CONSERVATISM. 


Sir JoHN LuBBock will certainly earn 
the praise of accumulating more facts 
upon which we may found reasonable in- 
ferences as to the intellectual character of 
the ant, than all his acute predecessors in 
the same field put together. And his 
latest published observations on the sub- 
ject, communicated to the Linnzan So- 
ciety, and printed in their Transactions, 
contain some of his most interesting 
results. These results we should describe 
yp as showing that the ants display, 

rst, a preternaturally keen sense of con- 
sanguinity,— next, a good deal of that 
narrow conservatism which is so often the 
result of too much belief in the family and 
too little receptivity for the ideas of the 
external world—in the third place, a 
thorough distrust of revolution so that 
they are almost equally afraid of estab- 
lishing a new dynasty, and of destroying 
an old one, —and finally, a good deal of 
the scepticism which narrow conservatism 
inevitably engenders towards all sugges- 
tions not fitting easily into the established 
grooves. The ant, it is evident, does not, 
like Lord Beaconsfield, believe mainly in 
vace, but, on the contrary, like the En- 
glish squire, “acred up to his lips, con- 
solled up to his chin,” believes chiefly in 
family, and, we must add, has shown 
much more amazing instincts than any 
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English squire in discriminating the prog- 
eny of one group of families from the 
progeny of another. That a strange ant, 
though of the same species, put into any 
nest, will be at once attacked and killed, 
Sir John Lubbock has proved again and 
again. Like the English rustic who, on 
assuring himself that a man is a:stranger 
to the district, immediately proposes to 
“eave ’alf a brick at him,” the ants pay 
no regard to species at all, if they find an 
ant who cannot trace his descent to their 
own nest intruding upon it. They make 
a principle of hostility to aliens, drawing 
no distinction between aliens of their own 
species and aliens of another species. 
But the remarkable thing appears to be 
their special instinct for identifying the 
descendants of their own tribe. Sir John 
Lubbock separated into two parts, in 
February, 1879, a nest of ants which con- 
tained two queens, giving about the same 
number of ants and one queen to each. 
In February the nest contains neither 
young nor eggs, so that the division was 
made before the earliest stage of being 
for the next generation began. In April 
both queens began to lay eggs. In July, 
Sir John Lubbock took a lot of pupz from 
each division, and placed each lot on a 
separate glass, with attendants from the 
same division of the nest. At the end of 
August he took four previously marked 
ants from the pupe bred in one division 
and put them into the second division, 
and one previously marked ant from the 
pupz bred in the second division and put 
it into the first; in both cases the ants, 
which could never have been seen in any 
stage of their life by any of the ants in 
that division, were welcomed as friends, 
cleared of Sir John’s paint, and accepted 
as members of the family. The same 
thing happened again and again. But 
whenever a stranger was introduced after 
the same fashion, it was immediately at- 
tacked and destroyed. This confirmed 
still more remarkably a series of less 
crucial experiments formerly made by Sir 
John Lubbock on the same subject. By 
some inscrutable sense or other, the ants, 
it is clear, know the descendants —at 
least in the first degree — of those which 
have once belonged to their own nest, 
even though they were neither born nor 
thought of when their parents left the 
nest. So much for the profound instinct 
of consanguinity in the ant, as well as for 
the unconquerable hostility they show to 
those ants who are not connected with 
them, within recognizable degrees at least, 


by blood. 














INSECT CONSERVATISM. 


But now as to the intense political con- 

servatism which this bigoted sort of fam- 
- ily feeling produces. Sir John Lubbock 
has discovered, it appears, that once let 
an ant’s nest get accustomed to living 
without a queen, — once let it organize 
democratic institutions, — and nothing 
will induce it to admit a queen for the 
future. Queens introduced into queen- 
less nests were always ruthlessly killed, 
.even though in one case Sir John exhib- 
ited the queen for three days to the ant- 
democracy in a wire cage which protected 
her from them, in order to accustom them 
to the sight of royalty. The moment the 
protecting wire was removed, the queen 
was attacked and slain, just as if she had 
been an ordinary alien. Sir John, how- 
ever, was occasicnally able, by the help of 
a little intrigue,—of the Marshal Mac- 
Mahon kind but more successful, — to 
obtain a throne for a wandering queen. 
The way he managed was this. He took 
a few ants from their nest, and put them, 
in that disorganized state, with a strange 
queen. Theants were then in a timorous 
and diffident mood. They had no fixed 
institutions to fall back upon. They felt 
wanderers in the world. And _ feeling 
this they did not attack the queen, but 
rather regarded her as the nucleus of a 
possible organization. By thus gradually 
adding a few ants at a time to a disorgan- 
ized mob which had accepted the queen 
as the starting-point for a new polity, “1 
succeeded,” says Sir John Lubbock, “in 
securing the throne for her.” But this 
success speaks as much for the conserva- 
tism of the ants, as the former unanimous 
rejection of the queen by an organized 
community. They repudiated a queen 
when they knew that their institutions 
were in working order without her. They 
accepted her, when they felt at sea and in 
peril of anarchy, as the germ of a new 
system. It was a timid conservatism 
which dictated their policy in each case. 
In the former, they rejected with horror 
the prospect of a change of constitution ; 
in the latter, they accepted, not, perhaps, 
without eagerness, the prospect of a more 
rapid political development than, without 
any ready-made leader, they could have 
counted upon. For the ants then, the 
throne was, as M. Thiers said of a re- 
public, under dissimilar circumstances, 
the constitution “which divided them 
least.” 

And it is to be inferred, we think, that 
the languid scepticism which is one of the 
commonest causes or effects — it is diffi- 
cult to say which — of that intense timid- 
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ity which is so often connected with 
Conservatism, affects these wonderful 
little creatures also. Sir John shows us 
most satisfactorily that the ants under- 
stand each other, — that when an ant goes 
back from a bit of food which she is un- 
able by her own strength to stir, she can 
and does communicate in some way to her 
fellow-ants the need of help. They clearly 
understand her message, and they prepare 
to assist her; but they have, it appears, 
no real confidence in her information. 
What they see with their own eyes fills 
them with the utmost eagerness, but what 
they learn from others they do not more 
than half believe. They usually go with 
the messenger, but they go without any 
real é/an, without any of that earnestness 
which they display after getting personal 
experience of the existence of the store of 
food. After that they are all urgency. 
After that they outrun their fellows, and 
cannot reach the store of provisions too 
soon. But on the hearing of the ear they 
act with the utmost languor. They follow, 
but so slowly that they never keep up 
with their eager guide, soon drop behind, 
and generally give up the expedition, as 
one beyond their courage or strength, or 
at least too much for their half-faith. Let 
us hear Sir John’s curious delineation of 
the sort of authority which one ant’s 
information appears to carry to his fellow- 
ants. 


I selected a specimen of Af/ta testaceo-pilosa, 
belonging to a nest which I had brought back 
with me from Algeria. She was out hunting 
about six feet from home, and I placed before 
her a large dead bluebottle fly, which she at 
once began to drag tothe nest. I then pinned 
the fly to a piece of cork, in a small box, so 
that no ant could see the fiy until she had 
climbed up the side of the box. The ant 
struggled, of course in vain, to move the fly. 
She pulled first in one direction and then in 
another, but, finding her efforts fruitless, she 
at length started off back to the nest empty- 
handed. At this time there were no ants 
coming out of the nest. Probably there were 
some few others out hunting, but for at least a 
quarter of an hour no ant had left the nest. 
My ant entered the nest, but did not remain 
there; in less than a minute she emerged, ac- 
companied by seven friends. I never saw so 
many come out of that nest together before. 
In her excitement the first ant soon distanced 
her companions, who took the matter with 
much sang-froid, and had all the appearance 
of having come out reluctantly, or as if they 
had been asleep and were only half awake. 
The first ant ran on ahead, going straight to 
the fly. The others foliowed slowly and with 
many meanderings ; so slowly, indeed, that for 
twenty minutes the first ant was alone at the 








fly, trying in every way to move it. Finding 
this still impossible, she again returned to the 
nest, not chancing to meet any of her friends 
by the way. Again she emerged in less than 
a minute with eight friends, and hurried on to 
the fly. They were even less energetic than 
the first party ; and when they found they had 
lost sight of their guide, they one and all re- 
turned to the nest. In the mean time, several 
of the first detachment had found the fly, and 
one of them succeeded in detaching a leg, with 
which she returned in triumph to the nest, 
coming out again directly with four or five 
companions. These latter, with one excep- 
tion, soon gave up the chase and returned to 
the nest. I do not think so much of this last 
case, because as the ant carried in a substan- 
tial piece of booty in the shape of the fly’s leg, 
it is not surprising that her friends should some 
of them accompany her on her return; but 
surely the other two cases indicate a distinct 
power of communication. Lest, however, it 
should be supposed that the result was acci- 
dental, I determined to try it again. Accord- 
ingly, on the following day I put another large 
dead fly before an ant belonging to the same 
nest, pinning it to a piece of cork as before. 
After trying in vain for ten minutes to move 
the fly, my ant started off home. At that time 
I could only see two other ants of that species 
outside the nest. Yet in a few seconds, con- 
siderably less than a minute, she emerged with 
no less than twelve friends. As in the pre- 
vious case, she ran on ahead, and they followed 
very slowly and by no means directly, taking, 
in fact, nearly half an hour to reach the fly. 
The first ant, after vainly laboring for about a 
quarter of an hour to move. the fly, started off 
again to the nest. Meeting one of her friends 
on the way she talked with her a little, then 
continued towards the nest, but after going 
about a foot, changed her mind, and returned 
with her friend to the fly. After some min- 
utes, during which two or three other ants 
came up, one of them detached a leg, which 
she carried off to the nest, coming out again 
almost immediately with six friends, one of 
whom, curiously enough, seemed to lead the 
way, tracing it, I presume, by scent. I then 
removed the pin, and they carried off the fly 
in triumph. Again, on June 15th, another ant 
belonging to the same nest had found a dead 
spider, about the same distance from the nest. 
I pinned down the spider as before. The ant 
did all in her power to move it ; but after try- 
ing for twelve minutes, she went off to the 
nest. Fora quarter of an hour no other ant 
had come out, but in some seconds she came 
out again with ten companions. As in the 
preceding case, they followed very leisurely. 
She ran on ahead, and worked at the spider 
for ten minutes ; when, as none of her friends 
had arrived to her assistance, though they were 
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wandering about evidently in search of some- 
thing, she started back home again. In three- 
— of a minute after entering the nest 
she reappeared, this time with fifteen friends, 
who came on somewhat more rapidly than the 
preceding batch, though still but slowly. By 
degrees, however, they all came up, and after 
most persevering efforts carried off the spider 
piecemeal. On July 7th I tried the same ex- 
periment with a soldier of Pheidole megacephala, 
She pulled at the fly for no less than fifty min- 
utes, after which she went to the nest and 
brought five friends exactly as the Aéfa had 
done. 


Can anything be more remarkable than 
the extraordinary difference in the de- 
meanor of the ants taught by personal 
experience, and of the ants trusting to 
the report of another? Obviously, the 
latter had a very languid belief in the 
statements of their friends, just enough 
to make them enter on the enterprise, 
but not enough to make them prosecute 
it even so far as to hasten their pace, in 
order to keep up with their eager friend. 
Clearly, the ants are not very good judges 
of character. Their predisposition to 
distrust sanguine statements, like the 
predisposition of timid Conservatives in 
general, is so deep, that at the first obsta- 
cle they fall away, perhaps questioning 
the use of tasking themselves for news 
that sounds so improbable as that of a 
treasure-trove. Sir John Lubbock even 
reports one case in which a slave ant, of 
the Polyergus species, twice returned to 
her nest in search of co-operation in vain. 
Nothing she could say would induce her 
fellow-slaves to enter on a new bit of 
work, without better evidence of its re- 
munerative character than a wandering 
fellow-servant’s report gave them. Twice 
she returned alone to the unequal task, 
reproaching bitterly, no doubt, the faith- 
lessness of her associates. 

Those who doubt our reports of the 
extremely timid political caution of these 
insect tribes, will convince themselves 
that we are not exaggerating, if they will 
but refer to Sir John’s very interesting 
account of these formican Conservatives, 
— Tories they are not, for obviously there 
is no blatant element in the politics of 
the ants. Their democracy, when they 
are democrats, is the democracy of the 
Swiss Republic, not the democracy of 
the Imperialists, still less the democracy 
of the French Revolution. 
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From The Saturday Review. 
SCIENCE FOR BABES. 


EVERYBODY is aware of the quarrel 
which is unceasingly waged between the 
defenders and the opponents of the pres- 
ent system of school-board education, 
though most people perhaps discreetly 
leave to those directly interested the task 
of watching the details of the fight. 
Everybody, too, knows that schools which 
now differ from board schools, not so 
much in the character of their education 
as in the fact that the unfortunate parents 
of the children educated are not enabled 
to put off the expense on somebody else, 
are being made the battle-grounds of a 
quarrel not wholly dissimilar. Shall all 
the ’ologies be taught? and, if they are 
taught, what shall give way to them? 
may be said to be the forms which the 
question under debate successively takes. 
Whether certain subjects have any busi- 
ness in primary education, rate-supported 
or not, is the first form put into other 
words. Whether it is worth while to dis- 
place Latin and Greek from their pride of 
place to make room for biology and phys- 
ics, is the second, similarly treated. We 
have not seen any book which throws so 
much light on both questions, and on 
several others into the bargain, as a mod- 
est-looking manual, or rather series of 
manuals, published by a well-known firm 
of Glasgow booksellers. Messrs. Collins 
have commissioned the senior science- 
master of the Manchester Grammar 
School to prepare three twopenny books 
on “Animal Physiology;” and let us 
hasten to say that, given the conditions of 
his task, nobody can find any fault with 
the way in which the author has per- 
formed it. Nor, of course, is it the fault 
of the publishers if these little books de- 
serve to be placed, as there is no doubt 
they do, in the most damnatory chapter of 
an J/ndex Expurgatorius by every one 
who has a respect for childhood, for 
sound culture, or for the future of the 
human race. My Lords have settled that 
certain things shall be taught in certain 
standards, and the business of the pro- 
fessional person is simply to provide the 
means of obedience to this ukase. Let us 
see without further preface what the meat 
thus provided for English babes is. The 
books are said to be intended for Standard 
IV. and the standards superior to it. We 
believe we are right in saying that a child 
sent to school betimes ought to reach 
Standard IV. by the age of eleven or 
thereabouts, if not earlier. 

The new science has not so entirely 





thrown off the forms of the older matter 
called by the name as to despise defini- 
tion. Accordingly, in page § of the first 
volume (the one appointed for cleven- 
year-olds) we have a definition of man 
“ zoologically.” 


Man is described by the zoologist as stand- 
ing at the head of the animal kingdom. He is 
described as forming the only species in the 
order Bimana (two-handed animals), of the 
class Mammalia (suck-giving animals), of the 
sub-kingdom Vertebrata (backboned animals), 
He is further described as breathing atmo- 
spheric air by means of lungs; as possessing 
warm red blood, driven into circulation through 
his body by the action of a double heart, pos- 
sessing two ventricles and two auricles; as 
producing living young, and nurturing them 
by means of milk secreted by the mammary 
glands; his skin more or less covered with 
hairs and scales ; as possessing two hands and 
two feet, each five-fingered, the nails at their 
extremities flat and broad; and as possessing 
all his teeth even and close to one another, 
and his molar teeth equally enamelled. 


This is pretty well; and we only hope 
that the eleven-year-olds will not be led 
by the metaphorical expression at the 
opening to conceive the idea of a groom 
standing at the head of a horse named 
Kingdom, and that no awkward mistakes 
will arise from the use of the masculine 
in describing the process of nurture. 
Youth is prone to such little errors when 
its brains are over-driven. But the sen- 
tence at least does not contain many 
words — only perhaps a score or two— 
which are meaningless to the learner. 
Further on we come to the real thing. 


The transverse ligament of the atlas binds 
it to the odontoid process of the axis vertebra, 
so as to form a pivot joint on which the head 
rotates. The glenoid ligament helps to attach 
the humerus to the glenoid cavity of the 
scapula at the shoulder-joint. The ligamen- 
tum teres (round ligament) and the capsular 
ligament retain the thigh-bone in its socket, 
the acetabulum. 


The emollient effect on the morals of 
eleven which must necessarily be pro- 
duced by the learning by heart of this 
Abracadabra must be truly marvellous. 

In the next standard the author majora 
canit. He explains scientifically the 
things of common life. Youths of twelve 
are quite ignorant of what jumping means. 
He tells them, — 

Jumping or leaping is effected (1) by the 
sudden contraction of the muscles of the calf, 
by which the heels are suddenly raised and the 
body jerked off the ground ; (2) by the simul- 
taneous contraction of muscles which bend the 
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thigh on the pelvis; (3) by the sudden exten- 
sion of the legs by the contraction of the 
extensor muscles; this movement following 
immediately on the two movements first de 
scribed. 


Obviously this lucid explanation will be 
of little use unless (as an instructor of 
youth who anticipated the method ob- 
served) “he goes and does it.” The joy 
of intelligent youth when for the first time 
it consciously contracts the muscles of its 
pelvis may possibly be a consolation for 
the trouble of learning. A young philoso- 
pher who can define himself as a person 
who nurtures his young, etc., and who 
knows that he jumps by contracting the 
muscles of his pelvis, is obviously ready 
for instruction in higher things still. Ac- 
cordingly, in Standard VI. he plunges full 
into psychology. 


Sensation is the process by which we be- 
come conscious through the brain of impres- 
sions received and transferred to it by the 
afferent or sensory nerves. When sensation 
is excited normally—that is, by external 
agency —it is called objective sensation. But 
when it arises without any external cause — 
that is, is produced by the unprompted or 
rather intrinsic action of the nervous system 
itself — it is termed subjective sensation, as in 
the case of the “ringing in the ears” sensa- 
tion, with which most are more or less familiar, 
also in the seeing of ghosts as the result of 
indigestion. 


Thirteen or fourteen ought (we speak un- 
der correction) to be the age of this future 
ploughboy or shoemaker. In half-a-dozen 
lines he knows all about it. Problems of 
brain and mind, life-studies of Lockes and 
Humes, and such-like antiquated people, 
theories of the supernatural —there they 
are, all dried, cut, and crammed by hy- 
draulic pressure into the smallest space 
for him. But he is not to be allowed to 
read this stuff and forget it. Not at all. 
His knowledge is to be tested by ques- 
tions. ‘What do you mean” (this is a 
ten-or-eleven-year-old “ you”) “by the os- 
seous system, the muscular system, nerv- 
ous system, digestive system, respiratory 
system, circulatory system, absorbent sys- 
tem, and glandular system?” “ De- 
scribe ” (the describer is perhaps twelve 
by this time) “the position, function, and 
structure of the lymphatic system, tho- 
racic duct, lymphatics, lacteals, and mes- 
enteric glands.” “What do you mean ” 
( you” is thirteen or fourteen now, “ sz 
Dieu lui a prété vie,’ which seems in the 
circumstances at least doubtful) “ by nerve- 
conductility and irritability?” “ What 
effect have strong doses of alcohol 





on the brain?” This last is at least 
practical; and, if the infant be wise, 
he will reply, “ They relieve it remarka- 
bly when it has been overtaxed by im- 
proper exercise.” This, then, is the stuff 
for the teaching of which, in one rank of 
life, ratepayers are to pay, and children 
are to be kept from helping their parents 
and earning themselves pairs of boots; 
for which the access to the main keys of 
true culture is to be barred to those of 
another class, or vouchsafed to them only 
in miserably imperfect measure. The 
education of the future is apparently to 
consist of getting by rote a jargon which 
is for the most part meaningless, however 
carefully explained to the learner, which 
conveys to him no sort of really useful 
recreative or stimulant knowledge, which 
loads and wearies his brain at the time 
when it should be lightly burdened, and 
which, to crown all, could be mastered at 
another time and in another fashion with- 
out the slightest trouble by those who 
have time and vocation for such studies. 
For the matter of these books, which must 
cost months of weary labor to children, 
would not take a couple of days for a well- 
educated —that is to say, humanistically 
educated — young man. All the jaw- 
breaking jargon is clear to him, not by 
means of dictionary definition, but be- 
cause he is familiar with the languages 
from which it is derived, and, his faculties 
being tolerably mature, he can take in 
such small additional information as there 
is besides words and names without the 
least difficulty. 

We need not offer any apology for hav- 
ing treated a serious subject, in part at 
least, seriously. But the comic side of 
these agglomerations of jargon is suf- 
ficiently obvious. The man who reads, 
even with a fair understanding: of the 
subject, cannot help being reminded of 
the studies which delighted the later Mid- 
dle Ages. Indignant “scientists” have 
talked about the barren technicalities of 
the Latin grammar, and the invaluable 
time lost in acquiring the knack of writ- 
ing Greek iambics. But how poor and 
meagre are the technicalities even of the 
most technical grammar compared with 
the tropical forest of a7got which holds 
the ground of these manuals! Half-a- 
dozen names of cases, a score of tenses 
and moods, a few syntactical terms, a 
modest bundle of names of feet and 
metres —these make up the easy yoke 
and light burden of As in presenti and 
its fellows. Half-adozen pages of our 
manual will supply technicalities enough 
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to outnumber the whole. And if we have 
to compare the time spent in adjusting 
czsuras and avoiding cretic endings with 
the time spent in learning to identify and 
define the acetabulum and the sphenoid 
bone, why we shall pronounce unhesitat- 
ingly for the former. At worst some 
processes of mind other than mere rote 
memory are encouraged by it, and some- 
thing like original effort is stimulated. 
The getting-up of our manuals suggests 
nothing so much, as we have already 
remarked, as the literary and scientific 
studies of the fifteenth century. We 
wonder what the scientists would say if 
my Lords authorized such subjects as the 
definition of an empéridre a triple cou- 
ronne, if in the fourth standard it became 
necessary to distinguish accurately be- 
tween rime batelée and rime a double 
gucue, if the grant depended on the absti- 
nence of students from mistaking a da/- 
lade balladante for a ballade fratrisée. 
The one study would really have about as 
definite a reference both to the probable 
needs of the students and to the develop- 
ment of their mental powers as the other, 
and the terminology of Henri Decroy and 
Eustace Deschamps strikes us as intrinsi- 
cally rather prettier than that of Professor 
Huxley and our present author. Or why 
not plunge youth once more into the 
ocean of the later formal logic? Famil- 
iarity with this is quite as useful for all 
practical purposes, save those of the pro- 
fessional physician or surgeon, as the 
proud capacity to identify a vaso-motor 
nerve with an excitor-nutrient nerve, or 
to distinguish them, for we can undertake 
to earn no grants for anybody in this par- 
ticular subject. Models, for instance, an 
admirable study ruthlessly cut off from 
modern logic; the various kinds of defi- 
‘nition, the classification and terminology 
of the indirect moods —all these things 
surely deserve a place by the side of the 
investigation of the acetabulum and the 
processes requisite to fix upon the youth- 
ful mind ignorant of Latin the fact that 
when it raises its upper eyelid it does so 
by the aid of the levator palpebrarum 
superioris. We take this last expression 
most docilely from our author, and have 
no doubt that it is all right. The unre- 
generate Latinist might, however, suspect 
a false concord, for which he himself in 
days past would have run the risk of hav- 
ing unpleasant sensations conveyed by 
his afferent nerves to his brain from the 
neighborhood of the os coccygis. The 
chief feeling, however, of the mere hu- 
manist is an ardent desire for the resur- 





rection of Rabelais or Moliére. This 
indeed, as the scientist will probably step 
in (like Lamb’s Scotch friend) and remark, 
is impossible. Yet M. Jourdain learning 
that when he jumped he contracted the 
muscles of his pelvis would not be un- 
pleasing. Nor would, we think, the libra- 
ry of Saint-Victor lack some pleasing 
additions entitled from the repertory of 
these our manuals for the instruction of 
apes And let nobody tell us that Rabe- 
ais was a physician. He certainly was a 
physician; but he was not a fool. 


From The Spectator. 
SMALL SAVINGS. 


WE are inclined to think that both of 
Mr. Fawcett’s new schemes for enabling 
poor people to save willsucceed. Indeed, 
the little one has already succeeded ina 
way which has in it, to us at least, a some- 
what pathetic suggestiveness. It is diffi- 
cult for the well-to-do to realize that there 
are in this country tens of thousands of 
persons who cannot save so much as the 
single shilling fixed as a minimum deposit 
by the post-office, yet wish to save so 
strongly that if permission is given they 
will slowly accumulate twelve postage 
stamps, and pay them into the savings 
bank, instead of the silver coin. They 
can only accumulate by pennies, and even 
when they get pennies they cannot keep 
them. If they could keep twelve “ cop- 
pers,” they would have the shilling; but 
either their husbands take their coppers 
away for beer, or their children beg for 
them, or they are themselves unable to 
resist the impulse to spend unless they 
have placed their small funds in some 
way out of their own power. So they ask 
the post-office for a “form,” a cheque 
with twelve squares on it, and whenever 
they can, buy a penny stamp and gum it 
on to the cheque. Once gummed on, the 
stamp is destroyed for cash purposes, and 
can only be received at a post-office; and 
so they go on gumming, till the pennies 
reach the amount which the post-office 
will receive. It seems incredible that 
there should be this combination of pov- 
erty and thrift, and yet it is so, for four- 
teen thousand accounts of this kind have 
been opened in afew months in the six 
rural counties selected for the trial, and 
the post-office, which on Monday extends 
the experiment to the United Kingdom, 
expects that seventy thousand new ac- 
counts will be opened at once, Seventy 





thousand families are, in fact, expected to 
be grateful for permission to save up to 
one shilling. So anxious are the poor 
people to avail themselves of the new 
privilege that they keep the forms scru- 
pulously clean, and although fourteen 
thousand cheques had been received from 
the very poor, each with twelve stamps 
gummed on to it, in scarcely any case 
was a stamp soiled. The “form” with 
the stamps on had become property in 
its owner's eyes, and was scrupulously 
taken care of. The story reveals great 
poverty as well as great thriftiness in the 
country, and an amount of self-distrust 
for which even the managers of savings 
banks were unprepared. Many of the 
depositors may be children — indeed, the 
provision of the school pence is, as we 
suspect, one object in this form of saving 
—but still no one of the comfortable 
classes would have reckoned antecedently 
on such a success. The truth is, we do 
not know what true poverty is, or how 
slight, yet how impregnable, are the ob- 
stacles in the way of the minute saving 
which alone the very poor can attempt. 
They are so slight that the people can 
hardly see them, and yet, as we have seen, 
they have prevented fourteen thousand 
persons in a small district of Britain from 
beginning to accumulate, and in the opin- 
ion of competent and responsible persons 
do now, at this moment, prevent people 
numerous enough to fill a large town. 

As yet, the second experiment, allow- 
ing the people to buy consols by £10 at 
a time, and drawing their dividends for 
them through the post-office, has not been 
tested, and the expectation on ’Change of 
a sudden demand has not been realized ; 
but the device will, we believe, succeed. 
The very poor will not, of course, buy 
consols, but there is a class above them 
to whom the new facility will prove a 
great privilege. Nothingis better known 
to those who come in contact with the 
poorer respectables of all grades and 
occupations, than the difficulty they find 
in disposing of a few pounds they have 
managed to accumulate. They do not 
like simply to put the money away. Hoard- 
ing, though not unknown by any means, 
has gradually become a practice foreign 
to our manners, and is even considered 
slightly reprehensible. The economical 
people may be robbed of the notes or 
coin, or may be asked for them, or may 
be forced by a temporary pressure upon 
themselves to part with their hoard, which 
they do not wish. If they buy “things” 
with the money, they doubt their salabil- 
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ity, and are aware in thousands of cases 
that “things” once bought go in time of 
pressure far too readily to the pawn-shop. 
Some men, and more women, of an eco- 
nomical turn, particularly in the mining 
districts, do, we believe, buy furniture — 
solid, valuable furniture — not because 
they want it, but as property on which 
they can raise money if needful; but 
they complain that the pawnbrokers are 
stingy —which is true, pawnbrokers in 
such places when the hard times come 
being simply puzzled what to do with all 
the walnut-wood bureaus of a district 
lodged with them at once — and they see 
that they get no interest for their money. 
The walnut wood yields nothing at any 
time, and when pledged, its owners pay 
interest, instead of takingit. They would 
like interest. Some clergyman or pawn- 
broker in a remote district may possibly 
be able to correct us, but, so far as we 
know, there is no class in this country 
now remaining down to which the notion 
of interest has not penetrated, and to 
which it is not attractive. We have never 
found, in years of inquiry, a single trace 
of the almost universal sentiment of the 
East, — that capital and interest are iden- 
tical, the interest being merely an addi- 
tion to the capital, as a new legacy might 
be. The people think it an unearned 
gain — but a product of the money, not 
an addition to it — and, moreover, a per- 
fectly fair demand for the use of money, 
though they are hazy about “ fair” inter- 
est, and sometimes quite incapable of 
ascertaining without help, or the actual 
counting of coin, how much a given sum 
at given interest will yield. Interest 
tempts them very much, but they cannot 
get it, as the better-off do, through a pur- 
chase on the Stock Exchange or a deposit 
in an ordinary bank. The banker wants 
too large a sum before he opens an ac- 
count, and the bank itself is, for many of 
them, much too grand; while they have 
much doubt about the secrecy which, with 
many accumulators, is a condition of in- 
vestment. They would not pay a bill 
with a cheque, for the world. They know 
little of public securities, except consols, 
and nothing of brokers’ ways; while bro- 
kers are a little averse to such “ peddling” 
custom, and raise difficulties which pre- 
vent their applications. They are driven, 
therefore, either to the savings banks, 
which = only two and a half per cent. ; 
or if they have a little more money than 
those institutions wili take, to the most 
common and most unsafe form of invest- 
ment. The quantity of money which is 
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lent in England to private persons, coun- 
try lawyers, tradesmen, and men in busi- 
ness of any kind, on notes of hand at 
five per cent., is almost incredible. It is 
a regular business with some men to ob- 
tain such loans, which they “employ” 
successfully or otherwise in their specu- 
lations, paying the interest regularly, but 
regarding the demand for a return of the 
capital as a sort of affront. They will 
take any amount, small or great, a single 
man, in a case of which we read the de- 
tails, having some six hundred creditors, 
not one of whom had the smallest secu- 
rity, beyond a note of hand; or, we may 
add, the smallest distrust about the safety 
of the money, which had all been lost in 
a speculation. To people such as these, 
who number tens of thousands, and dis- 
pose in the aggregate of very large capi- 
tal, Mr. Fawcett’s offer to buy consols for 
them, and draw the dividends without 
trouble or cost, will be the most enticing 
of privileges. They can buy when they 
like, in the amounts they like, at a place 
which they are accustomed to, and which 
is near at hand, through a broker who 
never cheats or deceives. The faith in 
government in pecuniary matters is, not 
only in Great Britain, but in Ireland, 
absolute, and like the whimsical but pa- 
thetic confidence felt in the London sti- 
pendiaries as depositors of all legal 
knowledge and power, forms an odd ex- 
ception to the general tendency to regard 
authorities with distrust. Nobody, how- 
ever ignorant, doubts that the post-office 
will credit the dividends right; and there 
is, much farther down than one would 
expect, a diffused faith in consols as the 
most trustworthy and respectable of se- 
curities. The new offer, when once ex- 
plained, will, we believe, be accepted on 
a scale which will surprise even the office, 
accustomed as it is to the eagerness of 
the public to put work on it, and perhaps 
give rise to important political conse- 
quences. No change could be greater 
than a general holding of consols by the 
well-to-do poor, and none which will more 
greatly facilitate the raising of loans. 
The lower English have not the wealth of 
the lower French, but they have, in the 
aggregate, large sums of money to dis- 
pose of, and unlike the French, they 
hardly ever buy land or put out small 
sums on mortgage. The legal proceed- 
ings cost too much for them, but they will 
go readily through the simple forms pre- 
scribed by the post-office, which will very 
soon find itself assailed with requests to 
raise its rather absurd limit of £300. 
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From Nature. 
HOMAGE TO MR. DARWIN. 


On Wednesday, November 3, a depu- 
tation from the Yorkshire Naturalists’ 
Union waited upon Mr. Darwin at his 
residence, Down, Beckenham, Kent, for 
the purpose of presenting him with an 
address expressive of admiration for his 
long devotion to scientific research, and 
appreciation of the great and important 
results to which his investigations have 
led. Prof. Williamson, F.R.S., of the 
Owens College, Manchester, who is the 
president of the Union for the current 
year, was prevented from accompanying 
the deputation by the pressure of his pro- 
fessorial duties. The deputation arrived 
at Mr. Darwin’s residence about I P.M., 
and was received in a most hearty manner 
by the great naturalist himself, Mrs. Dar- 
win, and other members of the family. 
The members of the deputation were in- 
troduced individually to Mr. Darwin by 
Dr. Sorby, vice-president of the Union, 
and then the interesting ceremony of the 
presentation of the address was at once 
proceeded with. After a few words on 
the work of the Union by Dr. Sorby, the 
address was read by Mr. Thomas Hick, 
B.A., B.Sc., and formally presented to 
Mr. Darwin by Dr. Sorby. Replying to 
the address, Mr. Darwin assured the dep- 
utation of his deep sense of the honor the 
Yorkshire Naturalists’ Union had con- 
ferred upon him on that occasion, and 
only regretted that he had not done some- 
thing more deserving of such an honor. 
He had no idea previously that there was 
so strong a body of working naturalists in 
Yorkshire, but was pleased to learn that 
such was the fact, and to find from the 
Transactions that had been forwarded to 
him that they were doing useful work. 
Coming from such a bed, the address 
was all the more gratifying to him, though 
he still feared he hardly merited the good 
things that had been said of him. The 
address which had been presented to him 
he and his family would forever treasure 
and preserve, and he desired to express 
his warmest thanks, both to the deputa- 
tion and those whom they represented, 
for it, and for the kind and considerate 
manner in which everything connected 
with it had been arranged. Subsequently 
the deputation were entertained at lunch- 
eon, and having spent a short time in 
familiar conversation with their hospita- 
ble host and his family, took their depar- 
ture amid mutual expressions of kindness 





and regard. 
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The following is the text of the address, 
which is dated August last. 


Jo Charles Darwin, LL.D., M.A., F.R.S., 
Etc., Ete. 


S1r,— The Council and Members of the 
Yorkshire Naturalists’ Union, all of whom, 
with scarcely an exception, are working stu- 
dents of one or more of the various branches 
of natural history, desire to express to you in 
a most respectful manner, and yet with the 
greatest cordiality, their admiration of your 
lifelong devotion to original scientific re- 
search and their high appreciation of the 
almost unparallelled success of the investiga- 
tions by which you have contributed so largely 
to the modern development and progress of 
biological science. 

More especially do they desire to congratu- 
late you on the fact that your great work on 
the “ Origin of Species” will come of age at 
an early date, and that your life has been 
spared long enough to enable you to see the 
leading principles therein enunciated accepted 
by most of the eminent naturalists of the day. 
On the conspicuous merits of that and of your 
other published works they need not dwell, as 
those merits have been recognized and ad- 
mitted even by those who have dissented most 
strongly from the conclusions at which: you 
have arrived. They may nevertheless be per- 
mitted to remind you that your writings have 
been instrumental in giving an impetus to 
biological and paleontological inquiries which 
has no precedent in the history of science, ex- 
cept perhaps in that which followed the pro- 
mulgation of the gravitation theory of New- 
ton, and that which was due to the discovery 
of the circulation of the blood by Harvey. 

One of the most important results of your 
long-continued Jabors, and one for which you 
will be remembered with honor and reverence 
as long as the human intellect exerts itself in 
the pursuit of natural knowledge, is the scien- 
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tific basis you have given to the grand doc- 
trine of evolution. Other naturalists, as you 
yourself have shown, had endeavored to un- 
ravel the questions that had arisen respecting 
the origin, classification, and distribution of 
organic beings, and had even obtained faint 
glimpses of the transformation of specific 
forms. But it was left to you to show, almost 
to demonstration, that in the variations which 
species of plants and animals exhibit, and in 
naturai selection through the struggle for ex- 
istence, we have causes at once natural, uni- 
versal, and effective which of themselves are 
competent not only to explain the existence of 
the present races of living beings, but also to 
connect with them, and with one another, the 
long array of extinct forms with which the 
palzontologist has made us familiar. 

Farther, the Yorkshire Naturalists are anx- 
ious to place on record«their firm conviction 
that in the care, the patience, and the scrupu- 
lous conscientiousness with which all your 
researches have been conducted; in the inge- 
nuity of the experiments you have devised ; 
and in the repeated verifications to which your 
results have been submitted by your own 
hands, you have furnished an example of the 
true method of biological inquiry that suc- 
ceeding generations will deem it an honor to 
follow, and that cannot but lead to still fur- 
ther conquests in the domain of organic na- 
ture. 

In presenting this small tribute of their high 
regard and esteem, the members of the York- 
shire Naturalists’ Union cannot but hope and 
pray that many years of happiness and useful- 
ness may yet remain to you, and that our 
science and literature may be still further en- 
riched with the results of your researches. 

(Signed) 

WILuIAM C, WILLIAMSON, F.R.S., President, 
H. C. Sorsy, LL.D., F.R.S., Vice-President, 
GEORGE Brook, ter. F.L.S., Secretary, 

Wma. DENISON ROEBUCK, Secretary, 

and Eleven other representative Officials, 





MuscuLaR DEVELOPMENT IN ANIMALS. — 
M. Marangoni, in a paper communicated to 
the Academy of Sciences, attributes to the 
air-bladder of fishes another function besides 
that of regulating their buoyancy. He finds 
it so placed, and of such dimensions, as to 
render the fish unstable both as regards posi- 
tion and level; that if the animal makes no 
effort, it will either sink to the bottom or rise 
to the surface, and turn over, instead of swim- 
ming upright. He argues that this apparent 
inconvenience is really advantageous, both 
morally and physically. It keeps the fish on 
the alert, prevents it from contracting idle 
habits, and thereby renders it muscular and 
agile. He further maintains that the most 
active of terrestrial animals are those that have 
the least mechanical stability, and therefore 
must be continually engaged in keeping their 





balance by muscular adjustments, and he at- 
tributes their constitutional activity to the ed- 
ucating influence of this continuous effort. If 
M. Marangoni is right, the bicycle will inaugu- 
rate a new starting-point in human evolution. 
Ordinary human beings perform a wonderful 
feat in so co-ordinating the muscles, levers, 
and joints of the human body as to stand up- 
right and move forward on so small a base as 
the soles of the feet; but the new variety of 
biped that performs rapid locomotion on a 
base of only half an inch width, while his 
centre of gravity is raised some two feet above 
that of normal foot-borne specimens, presents 
a case of balancing activity, effected by the co- 
operation of hands and feet, legs, arms, head, 
and body, without parallel in any other species 
of mammal, and he should evolve accordingly. 
Gentleman’s Magazine. 
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